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Fig.  5.  Langstroth  Memorial  Bench,  unveiled  October  20,  1951 


In  bee  hives  of  a  century  ago.  bees 
fastened  comb  to  the  hive  walls.  Re¬ 
moval  was  possible  onlv  by  cutting, 
often  after  killing  the  bees.  Manage¬ 
ment  of  colonies  under  this  crude 
procedure  was  difficult,  and  apicul¬ 
ture  languished. 

In  1851  Langstroth  discovered  a 
new  basic  fact  of  bee  behavior:  They 
respect  and  leave  open  any  hive 
spaces  s/H  inch  wide,  whereas  thev 
seal  narrower  ones  with  bee  glue  and 
utilize  wider  ones  for  comb. 


INSCRIPTION 

Brilliantly  applying  this  fact,  Lang¬ 
stroth  designed  the  moveable-frame 
hive,  the  frames  separated  from  each 
other  and  from  the  hive  walls  by  the 
inviolate  “bee  space."  With  its  comb- 
containing  frames  now  freely  move- 
able  without  injury  to  bees  or  comb, 
the  Langstroth  hive  ushered  in  a 
new  era  in  bee  culture. 

Important  to  man  as  is  the  honey 
garnered  by  bees,  it  is  vastly  sur¬ 
passed  in  value  by  their  role  as  pol- 
lcnizers  of  plants  of  the  orchard. 


field,  forest,  and  garden.  Thus  the 
great  development  of  apiculture 
made  possible  by  Langstroth's  work 
confers  incalculable  benefits  on  a 
much  wider  front  in  our  economy. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  this 
bee  garden  of  trees  and  shrubs  be 
gratefully  dedicated  to  his  memory 
in  the  community  where  he  was 
born  and  reared;  and  in  which  a 
century  ago  he  made  the  basic  discov¬ 
eries  which  revolutionized  beekeep¬ 
ing  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
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THE  LANGSTROTH  BEE  GARDEN 

FOREWORD 


High  on  the  list  of  educational  developments 
at  the  Morris  Arboretum  had  long  been  a  gar¬ 
den  or  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  significant 
in  apiculture.  And  it  seemed  eminently  appro¬ 
priate  that  such  a  garden  be  named  in  honor  of 
Lorenzo  Lorraine  Langstroth  (1810-1895),  a 
Philadelphian  who  through  his  studies  probably 
contributed  more  than  anyone  before  or  since 
to  the  development  of  successful  bee  culture  in 
America. 

Since  1951  marked  the  centenary  of  his  great¬ 
est  discovery,  it  was  decided  to  initiate  the  gar¬ 
den  and  to  dedicate  it  within  that  year,  even 
though  the  collection  obviously  would  be  in  its 
infancy.  And  when  it  is  recalled  that  Langstroth 
attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Pre¬ 
paratory  School  and  years  later  did  his  epoch- 
making  work  in  his  apiary  in  West  Philadelphia 
on  ground  now  University  campus,  there  is  add¬ 
ed  appropriateness  in  honoring  his  memory  in 
Philadelphia  and  under  University  auspices. 

Taking  advantage  of  an  already  existing 
gioup  of  trees  and  shrubs  germane  in  large  part 
to  a  bee  garden,  the  Langstroth  Memorial  was 
established  on  an  area  upwards  of  an  acre  in 
that  portion  of  the  Morris  Arboretum  situated 
in  Montgomery  County  and  known  as  “Bloom¬ 
field.”  Plantings  in  the  spring  of  1951  brought 
the  total  number  of  native  and  exotic  species 
and  varieties  of  woody  bee  plants  in  the  garden 
to  about  seventy.  Additions  will  be  made  as 
plants  and  authentic  information  become  avail¬ 
able. 

From  time  immemorial  man  has  treasured  and 
nurtured  honey  bees  for  the  honey  they  pro¬ 
duce.  And  honey,  delectable  product  that  it  is, 
will  always  retain  its  compelling  appeal,  even 
though  as  the  chief  source  of  sugar  for  man  it 
has  long  been  overshadowed  by  such  prolific 
sugar  crops  as  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane.  But 
in  recent  times,  especially  under  the  rapid 
change  in  agricultural  practices  during  the  past 
half  century,  honey  bees  have  attained  a  vast  im¬ 
portance  in  our  economy  in  quite  another  direc¬ 
tion,  namely,  as  pollinators  of  important  crop 
plants.  Indeed,  so  great  now'  is  their  role  in  this 
connection  that,  viewing  the  beekeeping  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  honey  production  is  becoming  of 
secondary  importance. 

This  subject  is  treated  at  length  by  Dr.  James 
I.  Hambleton  in  his  paper  delivered  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation  and  printed  in  pages  that  follow.  Brief 
reference  is  made  to  it  here,  how'ever,  to  call 


attention  to  the  vital  interrelations  between  bees 
and  plants  and  therefore  the  appropriateness  of 
a  "Bee  Garden”  in  an  Arboretum  with  research 
and  educational  objectives.  As  time  goes  on 
these  basic  interrelations  are  to  be  increasingly 
illustrated  by  appropriate  plants  accompanied&by 
suitable  explanatory  material  to  make  these  in¬ 
terrelations  intelligible  to  the  public.  It  is 
hoped,  too,  that  the  garden  may  stimulate  re¬ 
search  in  the  vast  and  important  field  of  the 
interdependence  of  plants  and  their  pollinators 
— a  subject  largely  unexplored  and  in  which  the 
honey  bee  is  steadily  assuming  greater  and  great¬ 
er  significance. 

Though  it  will  require  considerable  time  to 
develop  the  full  potentialities  of  the  garden,  the 
Morris  Arboretum  is  happy  that  the  undertak¬ 
ing  is  launched,  and  that  this  wras  consummated 
in  the  centennial  year  of  Langstroth’s  greatest 
discoveries.  The  Arboretum  is  further  apprecia¬ 
tive  that  it  has  been  privileged  to  sponsor  what 
is  apparently  the  first  tangible  recognition  in 
Philadelphia  of  one  wTho  was  himself  a  Phila¬ 
delphian  and  whose  great  work  on  honey  bees 
laid  the  scientific  and  practical  foundation  of 
modern  bee  culture. 

This  brief  forew'ord  cannot  close  without  ex¬ 
pressing  appreciation  to  the  many  whose  gen¬ 
erous  help  contributed  so  largely  to  the  initia¬ 
tion  and  successful  launching  of  the  Langstroth 
Bee  Garden.  Our  thanks  go  first  of  all  '"to  the 
speakers  at  the  dedication  exercises.  Of  the 
otheis,  abo\e  all  members  of  the  bee  fraternity, 
space  precludes  mentioning  them  all.  But  spe¬ 
cial  acknowledgment  must  be  made  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  infoimal  group  for  their  effective 
contribution,  especially  during  the  formative 
period  of  the  enterprise,  namely:  Professor  W. 
'V  •  Clark,  Extension  Apiarist,  Pennsylvania  State 
College;  Mr.  Charles  K.  Hallowell,  Philadelphia 
County  Agricultural  Agent;  Mr.  Harry  Pye  and 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Glenn,  prominent  members  of 
local  beekeepers’  associations;  Mr.  Paul  Cum¬ 
mins,  President  of  the  Montgomery  County  Bee¬ 
keepers’  Association;  and  Mr.  Elmer  Reustle, 
Past  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee¬ 
keepers’  Association.  The  last  also  generously 
underuTote  in  large  part  the  fabrication  of  the 
Langstroth  Memorial  Bench. 

To  die  final  member  of  this  group,  Mr.  Fred 
W.  Schw'oebel,  well  known  Philadelphia  bee¬ 
keeper  and  student  of  hive  life,  particular  ac¬ 
knowledgment  is  due.  It  is  to  him  that  the 
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Arboretum  is  indebted  for  the  suggestion  that 
the  Bee  Garden  might  appropriately  be  consti¬ 
tuted  a  memorial  to  Lorenzo  Lorraine  Lang- 
stroth,  at  the  same  time  calling  attention  to 
1951  as  the  centennial  year  of  Langstroth’s  most 
memorable  discoveries.  It  is  indeed  fortunate 
for  the  Arboretum  that  Mr.  Schwoebel,  who  for 
some  years  has  maintained  stands  of  bees  in  the 
Arboretum,  has  consented  to  act  as  Curator  of 
the  newly  established  garden.  His  deep  interest 
in  bees,  in  Langstroth,  and  in  the  garden  augur 
well  for  the  future  of  the  enterprise. 

Special  thanks  are  due,  too,  to  the  liberal 
contributors  to  the  impressive  exhibit  staged  in 
the  Morris  Mansion  on  the  dedication  day: 
Mr.  Paul  Holcombe,  State  Bee  Inspector  of  New 
Jersey;  Mr.  William  Reed,  of  Philadelphia;  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  J.  Abrams,  Professor  of  Apicul¬ 
ture,  LTniversity  of  Maryland;  Professor  Edwin 
G.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Apiculture,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College;  Mr.  Paul  Cummins;  The 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  and  Mrs. 
Marion  Code,  Librarian  of  the  Society;  The 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  Dr.  Venia  T. 


Phillips,  Librarian  of  the  Academy.  To  Mr.  J. 
Worthcn  Vrooman  the  Arboretum  is  also  indebt¬ 
ed  for  providing  the  excellent  address  system 
used  at  the  outdoor  dedication. 

Unique  in  the  exhibit  were  the  Langstroth- 
iana  kindly  brought  by  Mr.  William  Langstroth 
Cowan,  grandson  of  our  hero,  from  his  home  in 
Toronto,  Canada.  Among  these  were  such  pre¬ 
cious  documents  as  the  original  United  States 
patent  papers  granted  to  L.  L.  Langstroth  on  his 
moveable  frame  hive,  those  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Cowan’s  Reminiscences,  and  many  others. 

Finally  it  must  be  recorded  that,  largely 
through  the  lively  interest  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Cowan, 
and  also  of  Mrs.  Cowan,  the  Arboretum  and  the 
dedication  occasion  were  signally  honored  by 
the  presence  of  five  direct  descendants  of  L.  L. 
Langstroth:  Mr.  William  Langstroth  Cowan, 
grandson,  from  Toronto,  Canada;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Cowan,  grandson,  from  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  Miss 
Anna  L.  Cowan,  granddaughter,  from  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Peggy  Cowan  Kohler,  great-grand¬ 
daughter;  and  Mr.  George  Cowan,  great-grand¬ 
son,  from  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


PAPERS  READ  AT  THE  DEDICATION 

LANGSTROTH  AND  THE  ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

M.  Albert  Linton 

President,  Academy  of  A'atural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 


When  one  knows  absolutely  nothing  about  a 
subject,  an  effective  way  to  remedy  the  situation 
is  to  agree  to  make  a  speech  about  it.  That  was 
exactly  my  condition  a  few  months  ago  when  I 
was  asked  to  represent  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  on  this  occasion.  I  cotdd  not  recall  ever 
having  heard  of  the  Rev.  Lorenzo  Lorraine 
Langstroth  before  Mr.  Schwoebel’s  article  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Frontiers;  and  what  I  knew  about 
the  development  of  honey  bee  culture  was  prac¬ 
tically  nil.  However,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I 
have  advanced  a  wee  bit  beyond  that  abysmal 
stage.  Moreover,  the  process  of  so  doing  has 
been  a  pleasant  one.  Mr.  Langstroth  has  proved 
to  be  a  most  interesting  character,  and  his  book 
on  the  honey  bee  a  fascinating  one. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  botany  professor  who 
was  prevailed  upon  by  a  colleague,  a  professor 
of  anatomy,  to  take  the  anatomy  class  for  a  few 


weeks  while  the  anatomy  professor  went  on  a 
scientific  expedition.  Shortly  afterward  a  friend 
asked  the  substitute  professor  how  he  was  com¬ 
ing  along  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy.  “Oh”  he  re¬ 
plied  “by  burning  the  midnight  oh  and  studying 
furiously,  I  am  able  to  keep  about  one  bone 
ahead  of  the  class.  ’  Maybe  the  information  I 
have  recently  acquired  about  Langstroth  and  his 
bees  puts  me  in  that  position  relative  to  some 
of  you  here  gathered  today. 

My  subject  is  Langstroth  and  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  Langstroth, 
born  in  Philadelphia  on  Christmas  day,  1810, 
left  the  city  of  his  birth  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
to  enroll  at  Yale  University;  and  after  his  grad¬ 
uation  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  distinction,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  Going  from 
there  to  a  pastorate  in  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
and  later  removing  to  Greenfield,  Massachusetts, 
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1  ait  of  audience  at  dedication  exercises  listening  to  the  leminiscences  (see  later  pages)  of 
Mr.  Min.  Langstroth  Cowan  on  his  grandfather  Lorenzo  Lorraine  Langstroth. 


he  did  not  again  take  up  his  residence  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  until  1 848.  In  1852  he  left  Philadelphia, 
never  again  to  reside  in  the  city  of  his  nativity. 

It  is  during  this  period  of  four  or  five  years 
that  his  contacts  with  the  Academy  developed. 
And  these  were  precisely  the  years  of  his  most 
intense  and  productive  work  on  honey  bees  and 
hive  life,  work  which  has  benefited  so  profound¬ 
ly  and  on  a  world  wide  scale  a  branch  of  hus¬ 
bandry  the  full  importance  of  which  is  still  not 
fully  appreciated. 

Before  pursuing  further  Langstroth’s  relations 
and  contacts  with  the  Academy  I  should  like  to 
recall  something  that  happened  in  his  sopho¬ 
more  year  at  Yale  which  throws  light  on  his 
independence  of  mind  and  character. 

Food  in  the  common  dining  room  became  so 
inferior  that  the  students  staged  a  ‘‘Bread  and 
Butter  Rebellion.”  Crowds  gathered  about  the 
dining  hall  but  no  one  entered — a  stand-up  non- 
cooperative  strike.  Despite  promises  by  the  fac¬ 
ulty  to  remedy  conditions,  the  students  refused 
to  enter  the  dining  hall  until  the  promises  had 
been  made  good.  Langstroth,  recalling  his 
promise  to  his  parents  to  obey  college  laws,  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  entering  the  hall  what¬ 
ever  his  comrades  might  do.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  remonstrate  with  him — all  to  no 
avail.  At  the  time  of  the  third  boycotted  meal 
he  boldly  entered  the  hall  alone  accompanied 


by  yells  of  execration  and  some  throwing  of 
stones.  The  faculty,  fearing  for  his  safety,  voted 
to  excuse  him  from  entering  the  hall  again.  Not 
to  be  brow-beaten  by  his  fellow  students,  he  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  meal,  this  time  accompanied 
by  several  others,  most  of  whom  were  professors 
of  religion.  His  courageous  course  of  action,  at 
first  so  unpopular,  in  the  end  made  him  a  host 
of  friends. 

When  Langstroth  lived  in  Philadelphia  the 
Academy  was  located  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Broad  and  Sansom  Streets,  just  two  and  one- 
half  blocks  from  Langstroth’s  home  at  what  is 
now  Chestnut  and  Sixteenth  Streets.  The  record 
show's  that  he  was  elected  to  membership  on 
September  30,  1851,  one  hundred  years  and 
twenty  days  ago.  Between  the  time  of  his  elec¬ 
tion  and  final  departure  from  Philadelphia  the 
next  year,  the  minutes  record  him  as  present  at 
nine  meetings  of  the  Academy. 

A  search  has  revealed  only  two  occasions  on 
which  he  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Academy.  The  more  important  of  these,  and 
of  the  greatest  interest  on  this  occasion,  was  his 
paper  entitled  "The  Impregnation  of  the  Eggs 
of  the  Queen  Bee,”  appearing  in  the  1852  vol¬ 
ume  (Volume  0).  In  this  study  he  had  the  help 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  who  in  turn  hatl  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Dr.  Charles  M.  Wethcrill,  another  Acad¬ 
emy  member  and  a  chemist.  Leidy  was  then  a 
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young  man  who  later  became  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  Academy  from  1882  to  1891 
and  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  biologists. 
Many  ol  you  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  hue 
bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Leidy  which  formerly  was 
on  City  Hall  Square  but  now  happily  and  appro- 
pi  iately  located  in  front  of  the  Academy  on  Race 
Street  near  Nineteenth. 

Leidy  carried  out  the  microscopic  observations 
involved  in  Langstroth’s  study  of  the  queen  bee, 
help  of  which  Langstroth  was  profoundly  appre¬ 
ciative.  I  hus  he  states  in  his  famous  book,  “On 
the  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee”— “No  man  in  this 
country  or  Europe  was  more  competent  to  make 
the  investigations  I  desired.”  This  paper  on  the 
queen  bee,  read  before  the  Academy  February 
4,  1852,  for  the  first  time — without  a  question  oi 
doubt  established  the  true  function  of  the 
queen  bee  and  the  drones  in  the  hive.  It  is 
therefore  an  important  contribution  and  one 
peculiarly  intimately  associated  with  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  The  manuscript  of  this  paper  in  Lang- 
s troth  s  own  hand,  normally  in  the  Library  of 
the  Academy,  is  on  display  in  the  exhibit  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Morris  Arboretum  for  this  occa¬ 
sion  in  the  Morris  Mansion  across  the  way. 

The  only  odier  publication  in  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Academy  is  a  note  entitled  “On  the 
Honey  Ants,”  which  also  appeared  in  the  Vol¬ 
ume  for  1852.  Langstroth  presented  it  before 
the  Academy  on  May  11,  1852,  Dr.  Leidy  add¬ 
ing  some  remarks  on  the  subject.  The  study 
was  undertaken  as  a  result  of  receiving  from 
Langstroth’s  brother  a  shipment  of  honey  ants 
from  Mexico. 

Academy  records  also  reveal  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  Langstroth  presented  to  the  Academy  some 
royal  cells  of  the  honey  bee  and  made  some  ob¬ 
servations  on  them  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Proceedings. 

We  shall  doubtless  hear  in  what  is  to  follow 
on  this  program  about  our  hero’s  fundamental 
discovery  of  the  “bee  space”  in  1851,  just  at  the 
time  of  his  active  membership  in  the  Academy. 
That  he  did  not  also  publish  in  its  Proceedings 
this  epoch-making  w'ork  on  the  “bee  corridor” 
and  its  brilliant  application  to  hive  design,  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  he  incorporated 
them  in  his  famous  book  “The  Hive  and  the 
Honey  Bee,”  the  first  edition  of  which,  a  volume 
of  384  pages,  appeared  in  1853.  Langstroth  pre¬ 


sented  a  copy  to  the  Academy,  which  likewise 
is  on  display  in  the  current  exhibit  already  al¬ 
luded  to.  Although  not  autographed,  it  is  an¬ 
notated  on  the  flyleaf  in  his  own  hand  “Present¬ 
ed  by  the  Author  on  the  usual  conditions,  22d 
July,  1853.”  This  book  went  through  three  edi¬ 
tions,  many  printings,  and  was  translated  into 
five  European  languages,  achieving  world-wide 
acclaim. 

We  shall  doubtless  hear  more  about  this 
classic  from  those  who  will  follow  me  in  this 
program.  But  here  I  should  like  to  remark  that 
even  one  altogether  unfamiliar  with  bee  culture 
can  get  a  thrill  from  this  book.  Its  style  is 
friendly,  easy  to  read,  adorned  with  appropriate 
classical  references,  and  above  all  fascinating  in 
the  story  it  has  to  tell.  Langstroth  was  a  master 
in  narrative  and  exposition.  A  vast  amount  of 
valuable  information  and  advice  about  hives 
and  beekeeping  is  included  in  the  book.  No 
wonder  that  it  had  such  a  world-wide  decisive 
influence  upon  honey  bee  culture.  If  any  of  you 
here  today  are  not  familiar  with  it,  I  assure  you 
it  will  repay  your  browsing  through  it. 

As  already  indicated,  the  active  connection  of 
Langstroth  was  limited  to  some  four  or  five 
years.  Had  he  remained  in  Philadelphia  this 
relation,  keen  and  penetrating  naturalist  that 
he  was,  would  surely  have  been  long  continued. 
But  brief  though  it  was  it  was  fertile  and  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Though  the  membership  of  the  Academy  at 
the  time  was  only  some  170,  it  was  a  very  active 
period  in  the  Academy’s  long  history  in  which  a 
goodly  company  of  men  of  distinction  took  part. 
We  need  recall  only  a  few  of  the  noted  figures 
active  in  the  intellectual  and  scientific  life  of 
the  Academy  at  the  time:  The  loveable  and  il¬ 
lustrious  Dr.  Leidy  already  mentioned,  distin¬ 
guished  zoologist,  paleontologist  and  anatomist; 
Thomas  Nuttall,  the  famous  botanist  and  stu¬ 
dent  of  American  flora  and  avifauna;  Samuel 
George  Morton,  the  anthropologist  and  later 
President  of  the  Academy;  Walter  Johnson,  out¬ 
standing  mineralogist;  Charles  Pickering,  botan¬ 
ist  on  the  Wilkes  Expedition;  Isac  Lea,  noted 
conchologist;  S.  S.  Haldcman,  entomologist; 
John  Cassin,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  at  the  time  of  Langstroth’s  election 
and  a  noted  ornithologist.  In  the  company  of 
such  kindred  illustrious  spirits,  we  may  be  sure 
that  Mr.  Langstroth  was  happy  and  at  home. 
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the  new  role  of  honey  bees 


IN  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 


.1  as. 


riA.MIU-KlON 


hi  Charge  of  Bee  Culture,  Bureau  of  Entomology  mul  Plant  Quarantine 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


It  is  a  great  pleasure,  as  well  as  an  honor,  for 
me  to  be  invited  to  take  part  in  this  memorable 
occasion — the  dedication  of  the  Langstroth  Bee- 
Garden.  The  mere  fact  that  a  great 'institution, 
such  as  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  thus 
recognizing  the  achievements  of  Reverend  Lan"- 
stroth,  a  humble  beekeeper,  is  significant  in  i°- 
self.  T  his  occasion  reminds  me  of  a  somewhat 
parallel  case  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  the 
Ohio  State  University  granted  an  Honorary  Doc¬ 
tor  s  Degree  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Root  of  Medina,  Ohio. 
Throughout  the  years  of  its  existence,  Ohio 
State  University  has  granted  hardly  more  than 
fifty  honorary  degrees.  One  would  judge  from 
this  that  candidates  to  receive  this  honor  are 
selected  with  great  care.  My  regard  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  was  already  high,  rose  further 
when  I  considered  that  in  honoring  Mr.  Root,  a 
figure  well  known  in  the  beekeeping  world,’ it 
also  recognized  the  importance  of  honey  bees  in 
everyday  life— a  fact  which  Mr.  Root  did  much 
to  promote. 

When  I  was  asked  to  appear  on  this  program,  I 
accepted  with  some  reluctance.  I  was  well  aware 
that  there  would  be  speakers  present  who  were 
much  better  qualified  than  I  to  speak  about  the 
life  and  work  of  the  man  whose  memory  is  be- 
ing  honored  today.  I,  therefore,  decided  that  I 
had  better  confine  my  remarks  largely  to  the 
bees  themselves.  In  the  preface  of  his  book 
“The  Hive  and  the  EIoney-Bee,”  Langstroth 
quotes  a  poem  from  Bowring  to  express  his  own 
regard  for  the  bee: 

What  well-appointed  commonwealths!  where 
each 

Adds  to  the  stock  of  happiness  for  all; 

Wisdom’s  own  forums!  whose  professors  teach 
Eloquent  lessons  in  their  vaulted  hall! 

Galleries  of  art!  and  schools  of  industry! 

Stores  of  rich  fragrance!  Orchestra  of  song! 

What  marvelous  seats  of  hidden  alchemy! 

How  oft,  when  wandering  far  and  erring  long, 
Man  might  learn  truth  and  virtue  from  the 
BEE! 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  honey  bees  are  the 
same  today  as  when  Langstroth  was  in  his  prime. 
But  I  believe  it  is  correct  to  state  that  the  honey 
bee  occupies  a  somewhat  different  role  in  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture,  and  thus  in  the  lives  of  all  of 
us,  than  it  did  during  Langstroth’s  time.  Rev¬ 
erend  Langstroth,  as  a  beekeeper,  was  interested 
in  exploiting  these  insects  in  such  a  way  as  to 
return  the  maximum  of  pleasure  and  profit  to 


those  who  kept  them.  His  invention  of  the  mov¬ 
able-frame  hive,  in  1851,  marked  the  beginning 
ol  an  era  when  man  for  the  first  time  could 
leally  take  advantage  of  the  behavior  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  these  insects  to  benefit  himself.  Com¬ 
mercial  beekeeping  came  into  existence,  and  the 
hive  we  use  today  is  in  principle  the  same  as 
that  invented  by  Langstroth. 

On  reading  the  works  of  Langstroth  one  finds 
few  references  to  the  part  that  bees  play  in  polli¬ 
nation.  It  is  to  this  phase  of  the  honey  bee,  how- 
e\er,  that  I  should  like  to  extend  my  remarks. 

for  many  years  biologists  have  been  aware 
that  certain  insects,  particularly  those  that  feed 
on  nectar  and  pollen  in  both  the  mature  and 
immature  stages,  are  essential  agents  in  trans- 
enmg  pollen  from  blossom  to  blossom  on  the 
same  plant  or  from  the  blossom  of  one  plant  to 
that  of  another  of  the  same  species.  Without 
these  agents,  usually  bees  of  one  kind  or  another, 
pollination  does  not  take  place  and  the  plant 
remains  barren  of  fruit  or  seed. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  might  rou«hly 
divide  the  flowering  plants  into  two  groups”  (1) 
those  that  bear  blossoms  with  light  dry  pollen, 
permitting  pollination  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  wind  and  gravity;  (2)  those  that  bear 
heavy  sticky  pollen  which  is  not  blown  by  the 
wind.  The  first  group  contains  many  important 
and  well  known  plants,  such  as  cereals  (wheat, 
com,  oats,  rye,  barley),  most  other  grasses,  many 
forest  trees,  a  few  cultivated  fruits,  and  many 
wild  or  non-cultiyated  plants.  In  the  second 
group,  which  requires  insects  (occasionally  other 
animals)  to  transfer  pollen  from  anthers  to  stig¬ 
mas  or  to  expose  reproductive  parts  before  polli¬ 
nation  can  take  place,  will  be  found  many  of 
our  cultivated  crops. 

Almost  all  varieties  of  apples  must  be  pol¬ 
linated  with  pollen  from  a  different  variety  of 
apple.  If  a  hive  of  bees  is  placed  under  the  net¬ 
ting  covering  an  apple  tree  in  full  bloom,  no 
matter  how  well  the  bees  work  the  blossoms, 
little  or  no  fruit  is  formed  because  the  apple  re¬ 
quites  o oss-pollination  with  another  variety. 
All  varieties  of  sweet  cherries  require  cross-polli¬ 
nation  with  another  variety.  Plums,  pears  and 
some  varieties  of  peaches  also  fall  into  this  cate¬ 
gory.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  cucurbit  family, 
to  which  belong  the  pumpkin,  squash,  water¬ 
melon,  cantaloupe,  and  cucumber,  that  the  male 
and  female  elements  are  borne  in  seperate  flow¬ 
ers  on  the  same  vine.  Here,  again,  is  an  example 
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Fic.  7.  Young  Sounvood  or  Sorrel-Tree  (Oxydendrum 
arboreum)  in  the  Langstroth  Bee  Garden.  An  important 
bee  plant  of  southeastern  United  States  yielding  a  superb 
honey. 


of  a  plant  bearing  a  heavy,  sticky  pollen  which 
the  wind  cannot  transfer  from  the  male  to  the 
female  flower.  Insects  must  do  the  work.  Occa¬ 
sional  cantaloupe  flowers  ate  hermaphroditic 
(stamens  and  pistil  in  the  same  flower).  In  such 
flowers,  pollen  transferred  to  the  stigma  of  the 
same  flower  usually  will  not  result  in  fertiliza¬ 
tion;  cross-pollination  is  required.  Almonds  re¬ 
quire  insect  pollination  and  many  of  the  legumes 
are  entirely  dependent  on  bees  for  seed  produc¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  the  alfalfa  flower,  unless 
tripped  by  an  insect  the  reproductive  organs  are 
never  exposed  to  view  and  therefore  remain  in¬ 
accessible  for  pollination.  As  a  result  the  flower 
eventually  withers  and  falls  from  the  plant  with¬ 
out  forming  seed.  An  insect  must  first  trip  the 
blossom  to  expose  the  stamens  and  stigma;  and, 
that  not  being  enough,  must  transfer  pollen 
from  another  flower  (cross-pollination)  if  seed 
is  to  result.  The  red  clover  blossom  also  re¬ 
quires  tripping  and  tire  transfer  of  pollen  from 
another  blossom  before  the  ovary  can  develop 
its  quota  of  seeds.  The  production  of  cabbage 
seed  depends  on  bees;  similarly  radish,  kale, 
cauliflower  and  most  of  the  other  members  of 
the  cabbage  family.  Bees  are  necessary  for  the 
production  of  onion  and  carrot  seed  as  well. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  to  give  a  full  list  of 
plants  that  are  completely  dependent  oir  bees 
for  fruit  and  seed  production,  or  plants  that 
produce  better  when  pollinating  insects  are 
plentiful.  However,  some  fifty  of  our  cultivated 
crops  fall  into  this  class.  In  addition,  there  are 


many  wild  plants,  forest  trees,  etc.,  that  are 
benefited  by  insect  pollination.  This  is  sufficient, 
however,  to  emphasize  that  many  of  our  most 
delectable  food  sources  would  be  denied  us  if  it 
were  not  for  pollinating  insects. 

At  this  point  I  shoidd  like  to  refer  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  an  earlier  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  When  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  this  virgin 
country  there  was  certainly  no  pollination  prob¬ 
lem  as  such.  For  centuries  there  must  have  been 
maintained  a  balance  between  plants  that  re¬ 
quired  insect  pollination  and  the  numbers  and 
availability  of  the  insects  that  were  capable  of 
effecting  pollination.  I'he  reproduction  and 
natural  succession  of  plants  was  little  disturbed 
by  man.  However,  when  our  forefathers  began 
to  hew  down  the  forests  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  ground  for  the  growing  of  food  for  then- 
tables,  there  was  started  a  nature-upsetting  pro¬ 
cess  that  has  continued  to  the  present  clay.  When 
a  large  tract  of  land  is  planted  to  a  given  crop, 
several  things  happen.  For  one  thing,  the 
ground  is  disturbed  and,  as  most  pollen-  and 
nectar-consuming  insects — mainly  bumble  bees 
and  solitary  bees  of  one  kind  or  another — nest 
in  or  close  to  the  ground,  their  nesting  sites  are 
destroyed.  A  wide  variety  of  plants  no  doubt 
flourished  on  the  land  in  its  native  state,  plants 
that  provided  continuous  bloom  from  early  in 
the  spring  until  frost.  But  when  that  land  is 
planted  to  alfalfa,  let  us  say,  the  succession  of 
blooming  flowers  is  destroyed.  It  is  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  few  weeks  alfalfa  is  in  blossom  that  it 
provides  a  livelihood  for  bees.  At  this  time  there 
are  such  a  vast  number  of  blossoms  that  the  in¬ 
sects  present  are  too  few  to  go  around,  if  a  seed 
crop  is  to  result. 

The  United  States  is,  or  was,  blessed  with 
many  species  of  pollinating  insects.  Bumble 
bees  are  well  known  to  everyone.  Of  all  the 
native  pollinators,  the  bumble  bee  is  the  only 
social  insect.  Honey  bees,  of  course,  are  social 
insects  of  the  highest  order  but  are  not  native 
to  America.  The  others,  such  as  Megachile  and 
Noinia,  are  solitary.  The  female  makes  a  nest  in 
a  burrow  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  hollow  stem  of  a 
plant,  provides  it  with  pollen,  lays  her  eggs,  and 
the  young  emerge  without  further  care  by  the 
adult  insect.  Plowing  and  cultivation  of  the  soil 
destroy  these  insects.  Major  changes,  such  as 
drainage  of  swamp  lands,  irrigation  of  arid 
lands,  cutting  out  woodlands,  clean  cultivation, 
elimination  of  weeds,  all  combine  to  destroy  the 
beneficial  insects.  The  native  or  wild  pollinat¬ 
ing  insects  have  gone,  or  are  going,  the  same 
way  as  the  Indian.  The  insects,  however,  are 
more  unintentional  victims  of  the  white  man 
than  were  the  Indians. 

Of  recent  years,  a  still  greater  threat  has 
affected  the  welfare  of  the  beneficial  insects, 
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namely,  the  employment  of  chemicals  to  destroy 
the  insect  pests  that  attack  our  cultivated  crops 
Up  to  the  time  of  World  War  I,  insecticides 
wcre  almost  unknown.  I  he  discovery  that  the 
arsenicals  were  effective  in  controlling  the  cod¬ 
ling  moth,  potato  beetle  anil  other  insects  attack¬ 
ing  our  crops  in  wholesale  numbers,  resulted 
in  the  usage  of  vast  quantities  of  these  materials, 
for  many  years  following  World  War  I,  the 
arsenicals  in  one  form  or  another  largely  were 
depended  upon  to  safeguard  our  crops  from  in- 

Durin§  World  War  U,  however, 
UD  1  was  discovered  and  it  was  found  almost  at 
once  that  this  chemical  was  highly  effective  in 
freeing  our  troops  of  body  lice,'  fleas  and  other 
vermin.  Entomologists  soon  found  that  the 
same  chemical  could  be  used  effectively  in  con¬ 
trolling  a  large  variety  of  insects  and  that  house 
flies,  in  particular,  succumbed  magically  to  this 
insecticide.  Whole  communities  were  freed  al¬ 
most  overnight  from  this  pest.  Mosquitoes  were 
also  miraculously  eliminated  when  DDT  was 
dusted  over  their  breeding  places.  Following  the 
discovery  of  DDT ,  other  new  insecticides  came 
into  being— benzene  hexachloride,  chlordane, 
parathion,  and  many  others. 

These  new  organic  chemicals  can  be  looked 
upon  as  the  miracle  insecticides  of  this  era. 
Small  quantities  were  highly  efficacious,  so  much 
so  that  formulas  and  methods  of  application 
have  been  developed  to  the  point  where,  for  the 
first  time,  it  has  become  economical  to  treat 
crops  that  have  never  been  protected  by  insecti¬ 
cides.  Application  by  airplane  has  made  it  feas¬ 
ible  to  treat  fields  of  standing  corn,  alfalfa  fields, 
swamp  ateas  and  forest  lands.  As  a  result,  to¬ 
day  we  find  few  crops  that  are  not  treated  at 
one  time  or  another  with  insecticides.  Man's 
clothing  is  destroyed  by  insects  and  the  verv 
timbers  of  his  house  are  attacked.  His  food,  in 
all  forms,  from  the  growing  stage  to  the  pack¬ 
aged  form,  is  subject  to  insect  attack.  His  health 
is  affected  by  mosquitoes,  fleas  and  other  insects 
that  either  annoy  him  and  his  livestock  or  that 
act  as  carriers  of  such  diseases  as  malaria,  yellow 
fever,  bubonic  plague,  and  typhus. 

Most  insecticides  used  today  are  non-specific 
in  respect  to  their  toxicity  to  any  one  species  of 
insect.  DDT  and  other  organic  insecticides  are 
effective  against  many  kinds  of  insects.  When 
these  toxic  materials  are  applied  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country,  not  only  do  the  In¬ 
jurious  insects  fall  prey  to  their  usage  but  many 
of  the  beneficial  ones  as  well.  In  man’s  effort 
to  keep  the  upper  hand  he  is  taking  two  steps 
forward  and  one  step  backward.  If  beneficial 
insects  were  limited  to  bees,  the  flower  visitors, 
losses  could  be  minimized  by  not  spraying  dur¬ 
ing  the  blossom  period.  However,  parasitic  and 
predacious  insects  are  beneficial  in  that,  when 


given  a  chance,  they  will  destroy  harmful  insects. 
\\  c  arc  thus  systematically  destroying  the  very 
insects  that  can  help  us  keep  the  injurious  in¬ 
sects  under  control.  Pollinating  insects  have 
been  destroyed  in  such  numbers  that  the  effect 
is  leadily  seen  in  lowered  seed  and  fruit  produc¬ 
tion — today  during  a  period  we  like  to  consider 
the  most  progressive  era  in  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  ° 

In  addition  to  the  unwitting  destruction  of 
the  beneficial  insects,  another  clement  is  creep¬ 
ing  into  the  picture  which  demands  the  imme¬ 
diate  consideration  of  all  officials  having  to  do 
with  the  welfare  of  mankind.  After  several  years 
usage,  it  was  discovered  that  house  flies  were 
developing  resistance  to  DDT.  Resistant  strains 
of  this  insect  have  developed  in  a  remarkably 
short  time,  to  the  point  w'here  DDT  can  no 
longer  be  used  to  control  them  effectively.  Also, 
it  was  discovered  that  once  an  insect  developed' 
strains  resistant  to  DDT,  it  quickly  developed 
laces  resistant  to  some  of  the  other  organic  in¬ 
secticides  as  well.  Today  we  are  faced  with  the 
fact  that  already  we  cannot  depend  upon  DDT 
to  control  house  flies.  Body  lice  on  our  troops 
in  Korea  cannot  now-  be  controlled  with  DDT. 
Mosquitoes  have  developed  strains  resistant  to 
this  insecticide  and  cockroaches  are  falling  into 
the  same  category.  Certain  species  of  mites  have 
developed  races  resistant  even  to  parathion,  one 
ot  the  most  toxic  of  all  insecticides.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  what  are  we  going  to  do?  Are 
w’e  going  to  be  compelled  to  develop  still  more 
toxic  insecticides  to  keep  the  upper  hand  on  in¬ 
jurious  insects?  Are  we  rapidly  approaching  the 
time  when  we  shall  not  be  able  to  live  without 
a  daily  dusting  with  some  insecticide? 

The  Japanese  beetle  is  not  a  pest  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  its  homeland,  Japan.  Consider  the  tre¬ 
mendous  damage  that  this  imported  pest  has 
done  in  this  country.  Our  attack  on  this  insect 
has  been  largely  through  means  of  chemical  con- 
tiol,  nevertheless,  it  has  steadily  spread  through¬ 
out  the  Northeastern  States.  Has  not  the  time 
come  when  we  must  try  to  restore  the  balance 
between  the  injurious  and  the  beneficial  insect? 
Should  we  not  at  least  attempt  to  pit  one  against 
the  other  in  order  to  free  ourselves  of  complete 
slavery  to  insecticides?  Once  biological  control 
is  established,  there  is  little  more 'to  be  done. 

It  is  the  most  economical  method  of  control  in 
the  long  run  and  by  far  the  safest.  There  is  no 
poison-residue  problem.  Most  of  the  insecticides 
used  today  are  not  only  destructive  to  insects, 
but  can  be  harmful  to  man  and  livestock  as  well! 

I  mention  all  this  because  honey  bees  are  also 
subject  to  destruction  by  insecticides.  In  certain 
sections  of  the  country  beekeepers  have  had  to 
abandon  keeping  bees  because  of  poison in? 
hazards.  We  know  so  little  about  the  biology 
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and  habits  of  the  native  j>ollinating  insects  that 
nothing  today  is  being  done  to  conserve  them, 
let  alone  to  propagate  their  numbers.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  vve  must  rely  on  the  honey  bee,  which 
man  can  protect  to  a  certain  degree  against  in¬ 
secticides,  li  we  are  to  continue  raising  legumes 
for  soil  improvement  and  feed  for  livestock,  and 
to  continue  to  enjoy  fruits  and  many  other  de¬ 
lectable  foods. 

In  1925  Utah  produced  a  top  crop  of  26  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed.  From  that  h i<* h 
point,  the  production  per  acre,  as  well  as  total 
production,  has  steadily  declined  until  today  it 
hovers  around  3  million  pounds.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  stop  this  downward  trend.  In 
trying  to  learn  why  this  decline  has  occurred, 
little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  part  that 
bees  play  in  seed  production.  The  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  red  clover  seed  per  acre  in  the  United 
States  is  about  9/10  of  a  bushel.  Yet  red  clover 
thi  ives  and  blossoms  as  well  as  it  ever  did.  An 
ordinary  good  stand  of  red  clover  today  produces 
enough  blossoms,  weather  conditions  being  sat¬ 
isfactory,  to  produce  8  or  more  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre.  Pollinating  insects,  however,  must  be 
present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  effect  the  enor¬ 
mous  job  of  cross-pollination.  An  care  of  alfalfa 
or  red  clover  may  contain  upwards  of  500  mil¬ 
lion  florets  per  acre.  Why  should  we  expect 
nature  to  provide  the  pollinating  insects?  In 
other  words,  we  have  already  reached  the  point 
where  pollination  as  a  crop  requirement  must 
be  planned  and  provided  for  in  the  same  way 
as  other  recognized  crop  practices,  such  as  soil 
fertility,  drainage,  moisture,  good  seed,  etc. 

In  1946  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
established  the  first  experimental  plots  to  de¬ 
termine  just  what  role  bees  played  in  alfalfa 
seed  production.  After  a  few  years  of  patient 
work  and  close  observation,  it  became  apparent 
to  those  working  on  the  project  that  at  least 
two  things  were  necessary  to  turn  the  trend  in 
seed  production,  namely,  that  injurious  insects 
must  be  couti oiled  and  that  pollinating  insects 
must  be  provided  to  produce  a  profitable  crop. 
In  one  experiment  conducted  in  California,  a 
field  of  132  acres  of  run-down  alfalfa  was  used 
to  demonstrate  what  honey  bees  could  do.  Hives 
of  bees  were  placed  on  the' perimeter  of  the  field; 
also,  rows  of  hives  were  scattered  throughout  the 
field,  even  though  some  alfalfa  had  to  lie  tramp¬ 
led  down  in  order  to  place  the  hives.  Slightly 
over  5  colonies  per  acre  were  used  on  this  plot. 
The  result  was  a  harvest  of  1120  pounds  of 
thresher-run  seed  per  acre.  The  State  average 
was  275  pounds  of  clean  seed. 

When  colonies  of  honey  bees  are  placed  in 
such  concentrated  numbers,  there  are  not 
enough  flowers  for  the  bees  to  produce  a  crop 


Fic.  8.  A  glimpse  in  the  Bee  Carden,  with  the  Lang- 
stroth  Memorial  Bench.  The  very  durable  wood  of  the 

Shipmast  variety  of  Black  Locust  (Robinia  pseudoacacia 
var.  rectissima)  was  used  throughout  in  constructing  the 
bench.  Black  Locust  yields  an  excellent  honey. 

of  honey.  The  use  of  bees  in  this  manner  is, 
therefore,  non-productive  to  the  honey  producer. 
If  his  bees  are  used  for  pollination,  he  must  be 
paid  for  this  service  in  the  form  of  cash  or  in 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  seed  harvested.  As  a 
result  of  this  work,  California  has  caught  on 
rapidly  to  the  idea  that  bees  must  be  brought 
into  alfalfa  fields  if  profitable  crops  of  seed  are 
to  be  produced.  The  upward  turn  is  very  much 
in  evidence.  Recently  an  agronomy  authority 
in  the  State  prophesied  that,  with  the  excellent 
soil  and  weather  conditions  prevalent  and  with 
a  continued  and  planned  use  of  bees,  California 
alone  could  provide  the  nation  with  all  the 
alfalfa  seed  required.  As  a  result  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  wo i  k,  records  of  all  kinds  are  being  made 
in  high  seed  production  from  alfalfa,  ladino 
clover,  sweet  clover,  and  red  clover,  where  bees 
are  used  as  a  cultural  practice  in  the  production 
of  the  crop. 

More  recently,  experiments  were  conducted  in 
Arizona  which  proved  the  value  of  honey  bees 
in  fields  of  cantaloupe.  Where  honey  bees  were 
excluded  from  the  melon  vines,  practically  no 
fruits  were  produced.  Where  bees  were  provided 
in  plentiful  numbers,  61  more  crates  of  melons 
per  acre  were  produced  than  were  obtained  else¬ 
where  in  the  field  where  nature  alone  provided 
the  pollinating  insects.  It  was  found  further 
that  when  pollinating  insects  were  plentiful, 
more  crown  fruits  (those  closest  to  the  root  and 
the  best  fruits)  were  developed  in  contrast  to 
the  poorest  fruits  produced  farther  out  on  the 
vine;  and  that  these  fruits  were  larger,  contained 
more  sugar  and  more  seed.  This  past  year,  as  a 
result  of  this  one  experiment,  there  were  very 
few  cantaloupe  fields  in  Arizona  that  did  not 
have  a  line  of  bee  hives  to  provide  pollination. 

Little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
part  that  bees  might  possibly  play  in  the  pro- 
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duction  of  cotton.  The  cotton  plant  is  abund¬ 
antly  provided  with  nectaries.  Some  of  these 
are  on  the  leaves,  and  some  are  at  the  base  of 
the  flowers.  A  few  investigators  have  ventured 
to  say  that  bees  might  possibly  play  an  import¬ 
ant  part  m  the  production  of  cotton  seed  and 
hnt.  But,  as  in  many  other  plants,  the  role  of 
pollinating  insects  has  not  been  determined  The 
cotton  blossom  is  largely  self  fertile,  yet  in  some 
species  the  stigmatic  surface  is  not  always  well 
covered  with  pollen.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
these  beneficial  insects  can  be  utilized  to  benefit 
this  crop,  which  on  the  surface  would  seem  to 
be  aloof  from  service  by  pollinating  insects. 

I  have  brought  you  on  a  long  and  seemingly 
roundabout  journey.  All  of  us  are  gathered 
here  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  a  man 


who  made  possible  modern  beekeeping.  VVe  shall 
appreciate  more  and  more  our  indebtedness  to 
him  as  the  world  slowly  recognizes  the  role 
which  honey  bees  play  in  the  life  of  every  one 
ol  us.  rhe  dedication  of  this  Memorial  Garden 
will  remain  as  a  living  and  growing  monument 
to  the  work  of  this  great  man,  who  devoted  so 
much  of  his  life  and  effort  to  promote  the  study 
ol  the  honey  bee,  the  insect  which  provides  out 
only  source  of  honey  and  beeswax,  and  is  in¬ 
creasingly  responsible  for  the  burden  of  pollinat¬ 
ing  a  vast  array  of  our  most  delicious  and  essen¬ 
tial  foods.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Morris  Ar¬ 
boretum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  beekeepers  and  others  whose  wisdom  and 
oresight  made  possible  the  creation  of  this 
Memorial  Garden. 


REMARKS  INTRODUCING  MR.  E.  F.  PHILLIPS,  JR. 
Edwin  J.  Anderson 


Professor  of  Apiculture , 

All  of  us  were  profoundly  sorrowed  as  we 
learned  of  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emeritus  of  Apiculture  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  is  a  grievous  loss  to  our  industry. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Dr.  Phillips  well  ex¬ 
perienced  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  as  we  ob¬ 
served  how  one  outstanding  leader  recognized 
the  work  of  another,  as  Dr.  Phillips  recognized 
the  value  of  the  discovery  made  by  Rev.  L.  L. 
Langstroth.  It  was  due  to  Dr.  Phillips’  keen 
appreciation  of  values  that  the  beekeeping  in¬ 
dustry  of  today  became  aware  of  the  significance 
of  the  discovery  made  by  Rev.  Langstroth.  As 
we  review  the  work  of  these  two  men,  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  both  should  have  spent  unusually 
fruitful  periods  of  their  lives  in  exactly  the  same 
area  that  occupied  by  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Dr.  Phillips  learned  about  honeybees  for  the 
first  time  when  he  was  a  graduate  student  at 
the  University.  The  problem  suggested  to  him 
at  that  time  by  his  faculty  advisor  introduced 
him  to  the  field  of  beekeeping,  and  started  him 
on  his_  life’s  vyork  as  we  know  it  today.  The  sub¬ 
ject  given  him  for  his  doctor’s  thesis  was  “A 
Study  of  the  Compound  Eye  of  the  Honeybee.” 
While  working  with  this'  problem,  the  then 
young  E.  F.  Phillips  became  interested  in  this 
valuable  insect  and  saw  the  need  for  an  extens¬ 
ive  research  program  in  beekeeping.  Upon  leav- 


Pentisylvania  State  College 

*n£  ,Je  University,  he  was  selected  as  the  one 
qualified  to  head  the  beekeeping  work  in  the 
L  ntted  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is, 
theielore,  the  selection  of  this  thesis  subject  on 
bees  and  the  training  at  the  Ehiiversity  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  which  we  indirectly  owe  much  as 
an  industry. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  active  life,  Dr.  Phillips 
spent  many  long  hours  tracing  the  activities  of 
Rev.  Langstroth  from  youth  through  his  last 
days.  Neither  time  nor  expense  was  spared  as 
he  traveled  from  the  region  where  Rev.  Lan<*- 
stroth  spent  his  youth,  through  each  step  of  his 
hfes  activity,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  few  more 
facts  from  the  old  residents  or  the  records  of 
each  community  where  Rev.  Langstroth  had 
spent  some  time.  I  believe  that  few  things  in  his 
life  gave  Dr.  Phillips  greater  satisfaction  than 
the  discovery  of  each  new  fact  about  Rev.  Lan<r- 
stroth.  ° 

It  is  the  accumulation  of  the  results  of  all  this 
effort  that  has  finally  made  it  possible  to  tell  the 
story  soon  to  be  presented  bv  the  son  of  Dr  E  F 
Phillips,  Mr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Jr.  Unfortunately 
for  our  industry,  the  speaker  did  not  choose  to 
follow  in  his  father  s  footsteps.  We  arc  none  the 
less  appreciative,  however,  of  his  interest  in  his 
fathers  work  and  his  willingness  to  present  the 
manuscript  which  his  late  father  had  completed 
for  this  occasion  before  his  untimely  death  on 
August  21. 
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LANGSTROTH— PHILADELPHIA  BEE  KEEPER 
E.  F.  Phillips 


Late  Professor  Emeritus  of  Apiculture,  Cornell  University 


It  is  eminently  appropriate  that  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  a  discovery  made  by  Lorenzo  Lorraine 
Langstroth  should  take  place  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area,  on  a  date  close  to  that  of  the  actual 
discovery.  Langstroth  was  a  Philadelphian  and 
his  name  should  be  perpetuated  here  more  than 
in  any  other  place. 

He  was  born  in  1810  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  a 
loving  family  as  well  as  to  an  important  part  of 
humanity  in  need  of  his  benefaction.  His  birth¬ 
place  was  106  South  front  Street,  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  “not  far  from  Independence  Hall.” 

His  grandfather,  1  homas  Langstroth,  had 
come  from  West  Riding,  in  the  parish  of  Hor¬ 
ton,  Ribblesdale,  England.  Near  here  the  River 
Wharfe  rises  in  a  mountain  valley  which  still 
beais  the  name  of  Langstrothdale.  At  twenty-two, 
in  1767,  I  homas  Langstroth  came  to  America  on 
business,  decided  to  remain  in  this  country,  and 
ne\ ei  rctuined  to  his  homeland.  Here  he  mar¬ 
ried  Ann  Youck,  whose  parents  had  come  from 
Prussia  and  settled  in  Germantown.  They  had 
twelve  children,  of  whom  eight  lived. 

1  he  fourth  son,  John  George  Langstroth, 
Loren/o’s  father,  married  Rebecca  Amelia 
Dunn,  the  daughter  of  an  English  family  which 
had  settled  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 
Hei  mothei  traced  her  ancestry  to  the  Lorraines, 
Hugenots  of  nobility,  who  had  fled  from  France 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Thus  our  Lorenzo  Lorraine  Langstroth  traced 
his  origins  to  England.  Germany,  and  France. 

He  was  the  second  of  eight  children  and  the 
oldest  son.  As  a  child  he  developed  an  unusual 
interest  in  the  habits  of  insects,  and  he  recorded 
in  his  reminiscences  that  lie  was  “whipped”  as 
a  young  boy  for  wearing  out  the  knees  of  his 
tiousers  by  too  much  kneeling  on  the  gravel 
walks”  in  his  eagerness  to  “learn  all  he  could 
about  ant  life.”  Langstroth  also  tells  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  habits  of  the  cicada,  which  he 
began  watching  in  Center  Square  (now  City 
Hall  Square)  at  the  tender  age  of  eight,  and 
continued  to  observe  each  season  of  their  emer¬ 
gence  until  he  was  twelve.  Forty  years  later  when 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia/  it  was  again  a 
locust  year,  and  he  collected  large  numbers  of 
pupae  (which  he  called  larvae)  from  trees  in 
Independence  Square.  These  he  showed  to  his 
daughter,  and  she  and  some  of  her  companions 
sat  up  until  after  midnight  with  him  watching 
the  curious  changes  as  the  pupae  became  adult 


cicadas.  The  childhood  interest  of  Lorenzo  in 
insect  life  is  significant  as  a  kind  of  prophecy  of 
his  later  keen  observations  of  bec-lile. 

The  neighborhood  in  which  young  Langstroth 
grevy  up  was  at  that  time  a  choice  residential 
section,  but  it  is  now  changed  beyond  recog¬ 
nition.  Today  it  teems  with  commercial  activity. 

Langstroth  attended  the  preparatory  school 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  studied  the  usual  required  subjects  of  that 
day,  which  would  probably  be  regarded  as  of 
little  practical  value  by  the  parents  of  today’s 
children.  The  demands  for  college  entrance, 
then  as  now,  were  severe;  but  in  those  days  they 
included,  besides  Latin  and  a  modern  foreign 
language,  Greek  and  a  heavy  schedule  of  math¬ 
ematics.  None  of  the  interesting  new  fields  of 
study  which  today  are  required  were  included, 
nor  even  recognized. 

At  seventeen,  Langstroth  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege,  where  his  curriculum  may  be  described  as 
moie  of  same.  Again  he  studied  the  classical 
languages,  including  Hebrew,  more  modern 
languages,  advanced  mathematics,  logic,  some 
his  tot  y,  and  abundant  rhetoric.  The  onlv  course 
in  the  curriculum  which  even  faintlv  suggests 
the  biological  sciences  was  one  in  “Palev’s  Nat¬ 
ural  Theology,  or  Evidence  of  the  Existence  and 
Attributes  of  Deity.”  The  modern  biologist 
would  scarcely  consider  this  an  adequate  training 
for  work  on  the  behaviour  of  an  insect.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  was  Langs  troth’s  preparation  for  his 
scientific  contribution  to  beekeeping.  In  favor 
of  the  stiff  curriculum,  it  may  be  said  that  any¬ 
one  w'ho  could  survive  all  those  courses  at  least 
learned  to  use  his  mind. 

During  Langs  troth’s  senior  year  at  Yale,  the 
course  of  his  future  life  was  determined  by  the 
arrival  of  a  new  student,  Peter  Parker,  who  be¬ 
came  his  good  friend.  Parker  had  transferred 
from  Amherst  to  Yale  for  the  senior  year,  and  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  he  was  deeply  re¬ 
ligious  and  desired  to  convert  his  classmates. 
Langstroth  had  not  up  until  this  time  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  religion;  but  after  long  discussions 
with  Parker,  he  was  the  first  man  in  his  class  to 
be  stirred  by  the  latter’s  preaching.  Before  the 
year  was  out,  a  number  of  the  class  had  followed 
Langs  troth’s  example  and  given  up  worldly 
things.  The  movement  was  sufficiently  profound 
to  be  known  later  in  Yale  circles  as  “The  Re¬ 
vival  of  1831.” 
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LANGSTROTH  -  PH  II,  ADEL  PH  IA  BSE  KEEPER 


T  bad  a  Pieasant  visit  with  Miss  Anna  Langs troth  Cowan,  granddaughter 
of  L.L. Langs troth,  m  Dayton,  today.  There  is  a  strong  resemblance  in 

her  features  to  those  of  L.L.L.  Very  active  mentally,  drives  her  own  car, 
and  yet  she  was  bom  in  1882.  ’ 

L.L. Langs troth's  one  hundred  year  old  home  in  Oxford  was  the  scene 
o  many^bee  experiments.  The  house  is  on  the  grounds  of  the  Western  University 
facing  oolerain  Pike  and  the  Miami  University. 

Since  this  Arboretum  Bulletin  was  published  in  1952,  the  peoole  in 
the  group  picture  on  page  22  have  been  reduced  in  number.  Wm.  L. Cowan  died 
and  the  boy  and  girl  were  killed  when  a  United  Airlines  plane  was  blown  up. 

_ »  death  of  Wm.  Cowan,  the  best  historical  items  of  L.L.L.  were 

Moms  Arboretum,  and  the  rest  divided  up  among  the  great  grand 
children.  I  examined  a  few  that  were  left  and  found  out  an  interesting  fact. 

It  srems  that  he  never  signed  the  letters  to  his  wife  and  to  his  friends 

Tr  b5?adsidea  for  his  Ladies  School  were  most  interesting 
and  I  should  like  to  obtain  one. 

My  gi'eat,  great  grandfather,  Piscator  Langs  troth  was  the  brother  of 
L-L-Langstw th's  father, John  Langstroth.  They  were  in  business  running  a 
paper  making  nail  in  Philadelphia,  not  far  from  Rittenhouse's  paper  mill, 

P^ek  ?he  °f  the  ^  ,tU1  stand  °n  the  Pen^-  I 

will  £f  thfVnl  Kabhaf“e  Langstroth  S-nyth,  of  Philadelphia,  has  the 

of  John  P- JT  ^ang5tn;th  on  the  opposite  page.  It  mentions  the  names 
f  John,  Pxscator,  Tnomas  Jr.,  Christopher,  Huson,  etc.  My  line  from  Piscator 

liSed°in  185^^  ^  **  ***  LeVering  Farrdly  books-  °ne  pub- 

1895  dCinil^  P,\rG,?°!eS  and  a  more  C0™Plete  book  by  Col.  Levering  in 
J-oy5.  Cincinnati  Public  Library  has  the  1852  one. 

Going  back  into  history  from  Thomas  langstroth,  both  L.L.L.  and  I 

have  the  same  ancestors.  Their  histoiy  is  easy  to  trace  to  the  year  1400 

' the  «hVrfh  and  the  church  records  still  exist  today  that  was  built 

of  Christopher  Colu~bus  was  discovering  America,  a  direct  ancestor 

of  ours  was  attending  church  in  Hubberholm,  St.  Michael's  Church.  About 

electric5l Vhts^ut^ ngt>tr°thh  oountl7  took  UP  3  collection  and  had 

eiecmnc  ingots  put  in  this  church  in  Langstrothdale. 

w-t+w  Langstrcths  came  from  the  northern  coast  of  Europe  and  were 

nth  an  invasion  of  England.  How  early  I  do  not  know,  except  they  got  a 
coat  of  ams  during  the  crusades  and  a  langstroth  from  Langstrothdale  was 
made  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  about  1100.  Still  another  was  governor 
general  Ox  the  Island  of  Cypress.  Chaucer,  father  of  English  Poetry,  speaks 
often  of  langstrothdale  in  his  quaint  and  interesting  poems.  ^ 

On  the  battle  roll  of  Bolton  Abbey  is  written:  From  Lyttondale  District 
Adctm  Langstroth  and  from  Langstroth  District  came  William  Langstroth. 

They  were  bo  we  and  bille  men  and  had  horses  that  were  hamished.  This 
William  Langstroth  is  the  earliest  relative  I  know  of.  He  was  bom  in 
1468  an,  died  in  1528.  He  attended  the  church  that  was  built  at  that  time. 

rom  him  I  will  add  a  page  of  his  decendants  so  that  any  one  interested  in 
this  L.L. Langstroth,  the  bee  man,  will  know  more  of  his  history. 

The  Scotch  made  raids  on  England, and  Langstrothdale,  being  in  the  north 

an  end%^Tll°time'to°th  CllffcTd  ?ot.  ®  big  gr0'Jp  °f  ™n  together  and  cut 
I  shall  co^  a  s-all  part^f  Sifp^by  feucer.°f  EUldd”  Fleld’  1513 ' '• 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  FLODDEN  FIELD 
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"From  Penigent  to  Pendle  Hill, 

From  Linton  to  Long  Addingham, 

And  all  that  Craven  coasts  could  till 
They  with  the  lusty  Clifford  came;  " ' 
All  Staincliffe  hundred  went  with  him. 
With  striplings  strong  from  Wharfedale, 
And  all  that  Halton  hills  did  climb, 
with  Langs troth  eke,  and  Littondale" 
Whose  milk-fed  fellows,  freshly  bred. 
Well  brown’d,  with  sounding  bows  upbend; 
All  such  as  Horton  Fells  had  fed. 

On  Clifford’s  banner  did  attend”! 


Fox  started  the  Quaker  Movement  in  Langstrothdale  at  Pendle  Hill. 
Belovf  is  a  picture  from  Langstrothdale  of  today. 
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William  Langs  troth 

b.  1468 
d.  1528 

John  Langstroth 

b.  1503 
d.  1576 

Martine  Langstroth 

b.  1531 
d.  1608 

Thomas  Langstroth 

b.  1599 
d.  1660 

Christopher  Langstroth  married  Margret 

b.  1635 
d.  1694 


married  Elizabeth  Bentham 

b.  1566 
d.  1599 

married  Elline  Howsome 

b.  1611 
d.  1673 
Johnson 
b.  1638 
d.  1688 


Thomas  Langstroth 

b.  1661 
d.  1718 

John  Langstroth 

b.  1694 
d.  1744 

Christopher  Langstroth 
b.  1720 
d.  1771 

Thomas  Langstroth 

b.  1745 
d.  1800 


married  Ann  Stout 


married  Jane  Proctor 


married  Margret  Coat 

b.  1728 
d.  1774 

married  Ann  Youck 

b.  1751 
d.  1796 


This  Thomas  Langstroth  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  22  and  married 

Ann  Youck  here.  One  of  their  sons,  John  George  Langstroth,  was  the 

father  of  L.L. Langstroth,  Another  son,  Piscator  Langstroth,  married 

Eliza  Lehman,  and  started  ay  branch.  It  goes  as  follows :  Each  generation, 

Piscator  L,  married  S,  Lehman 

James  Fassitt  L.  married  Harriet  Ash-mead 

Theodore  Asmead  L  vmirried  Kate  Souder 

Francis  Drexel  L.  married  Mabel  Colwell' Timmons 

Theodora  Ashxead  Langstroth  2nd.  (This  is  me) 
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Nowhere  in  his  writings  does  Langstroth  in¬ 
dicate  whether  he  had  a  plan  for  his  future  be¬ 
fore  his  interest  in  religion  became  so  intense; 
but  now  he  decided  to  give  his  life  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry.  Therefore,  after  his  graduation 
in  I8.il  he  entered  Yale's  Theological  Seminary, 
even  though  he  knew  that  his  father  would  not 
be  able  to  help  him  financially  because  of  recent 
business  reverses.  In  his  reminiscences  he  says, 
“I  felt  strongly  persuaded  that  if,  with  a  college 
course,  I  had  not  sufficient  energy  to  finish  my 
theological  studies  from  my  own  earnings,  I 
gave  but  poor  evidence  of  having  any  call  to 
preach  the  gospel.” 

To  support  himself,  Langstroth  now  took  up 
teaching,  giving  courses  in  schools  for  young 
ladies  in  New  Haven;  and  for  at  least  one  year 
he  held  a  full-time  teaching  position  in  a  village 
across  the  Hudson  from  West  Point.  In  his 
fourth  year  after  graduation,  Langstroth  was 
made  a  tutor  in  mathematics  at  Yale,  and  at  the 
same  time  came  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  the 
work  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life. 

Dining  Christmas  vacation,  he  supplied  the 
vacant  pulpit  of  South  Church,  Andover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  made  such  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  congregation  of  South  Church  that  he 
was  asked  to  become  its  pastor  on  January  7, 
1836.  The  three-year  period  of  his  pastorate  at 
Andover  in  many  ways  was  a  happy  interlude, 
although  it  was  attended  with  certain  difficul¬ 
ties.  He  had  become  increasingly  subject  to 
severe  headaches  accompanied  by  indications  of 
melancholia.  Also  his  mother  and  sister  became 
dependent  upon  him,  just  at  the  time  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  Anna  Tucker,  a  daughter  of  the  head 
of  one  of  the  schools  in  which  he  had  taught  in 
New  Haven. 

Langstroth  came  to  know  Anna  Tucker 
through  their  mutual  interest  in  mathematics 
while  she  was  an  assistant  in  her  mother's  school. 
Their  marriage  was  an  extremely  happy  one 
Unquestionably,  he  owed  much  to  her  devotion, 
which  never  flagged  during  his  periods  of  ill- 
health  and  through  many  periods  of  financial 
difficulties.  To  quote  again  from  his  reminis- 
censes,  he  says,  When  I  began  housekeeping  in 
the  spiing  of  1837,  the  inflation  of  prices  in  the 
time,  of  Piesident  Van  Buren  had  culminated. 

I  paid  $15  for  my  first  barrel  of  flour;  and  al¬ 
though  my  salary  was  considered  a  good  one,  it 
soon  became  quite  apparent  that  my  expenses 
would  exceed  my  income.  My  dear  wife,  instead 
of  even  intimating  that  it  was  hard  for  us  to 
begin  the  world  with  expenses  much  greater 
than  would  suffice  for  a  considerable  family,  al¬ 
ways  encouraged  me  in  doing  my  duty  for  the 
relief  of  the  dear  ones  whom  God  had  made 
dependent  upon  us,  saying  that  we  might  thus 


safely  trust  events  to  our  Heavenly  Father.” 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Langstroth 's 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  continue  his 
pastorate,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  was 
forced  to  resign.  In  the  spring  of  1810  he  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  become  principal  of  the 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  High  School  for 
La<:*‘cs’  arK*  moved  his  family  to  that  city 
Uhl,e  a“inS  as  principal,  he  supplied  the  pul¬ 
pit  ol  the  Second  Congregational  Church  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  then  became  its  pastor. 

In  1838,  during  his  residence  in  Andover,  a 
seemingly  trifling  event  started  the  chain  of 
appenings  that  led  to  Langstroth 's  interest 
from  that  tune  on  in  studying  the  life  of  the 
bee  and  perfecting  the  art  and  science  of  bee¬ 
keeping.  Calling  on  one  of  his  parishioners 
Langstroth  noticed  on  the  table  a  large  glass 
globe  filled  with  beautiful  comb  honev.  ^His 
comments  on  this  resulted  in  a  visit  to  the 
parishioner’s  attic  apiary.  “In  a  moment,” 
Langstroth  remembered,  “the  enthusiasm  of  my 
)oyish  days  seemed,  like  a  pent-up  fire,  to  burst 
out  m  lull  flame.  Before  1  went  home  I  bought 
two  stocks  of  bees  in  common  box  hives,  and 
thus  my  apiarian  career  began.”  Langstroth 
does  not  tell  us  the  name  of  that  beekeeper 
which  is  a  pity,  for  his  name  should  certainly 
be  gratefuHy  remembered  since  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  lor  arousing  Langstroth’s  latent  scientific 
interest. 


Almost  the  first  thing  Langstroth  did  after 
moving  to  Greenfield  was  to  buy  a  stock  of  bees 
m  a  hollow  log.  Avidly  he  studied  the  few  books 
on  beekeeping  available  at  the  time,  and  soon 
became  the  happy  owner  of  an  improved  Huber 
hive,  and  several  bar  hives  made  according  to 
Bevan,  author  of  Bevan’s  Treatise  on  the  Honey 
Bee,  published  m  London  in  1838.  Constantly 
he  experimented  in  trying  to  make  a  practical 
hive  tor  the  common  beekeeper  out  of  the  Hu- 

er  h‘vc>  knt  got  no  worthwhile  results.  He  re¬ 
called  that  the  only  improvement  he  was  thus 
far  able  to  make  was  to  give  the  hives  greater 
piotection  against  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

As  all  beemcn  know,  the  first  thing  one  bee¬ 
keeper  does  in  a  new  locality  is  hunt  up  people 
with  the  same  passionate  interest  in  this  insect, 
and  Langstroth  was  no  exception.  In  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Colrain  he  found  William  W. 
Cary,  who  had  some  hives,  and  after  meeting 
him  a  deep  and  lasting  friendship  sprang  up  be^ 
tween  the  two  men.  This  friend  was  the  first 
of  the  Carys  to  keep  bees,  but  ever  since  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  have  kept  up  their  interest. 

The  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Green¬ 
field  is  next  door  to  what  was  known  for  years 
as  the  Hollister  House,”  a  fine  example  of  late 
colonial  architecture  in  which  Langstroth  con- 
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dueled  his  High  School  for  Young  Ladies.  In 
die  church  yard  may  he  seen  today  a  beautiful 
bronze  plaque  placed  there  in  recognition  of 
Langstroth’s  contribution  to  beekeeping.  The 
old  New  England  meeting  house  in  which  he 
preached  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  modern, 
and  doubtless  more  efficient,  building;  but  to 
many  it  is  far  less  beautiful  than  the  original 
white-spired  house  of  worship. 

During  Langstroth’s  pastorate  at  Greenfield, 
he  suffered  greatly  from  frequent  attacks  of  his 
head  trouble,  which  at  last  compelled  him  to 
res!gn  his  charge.  Now  he  decided  to  return  to 
the  home  of  his  boyhood  and  open  a  school  for 
the  education  of  young  ladies  there.  He  settled 
his  family  of  three  small  children,  one  boy  and 
two  girls,  in  a  house  located  at  the  corner  of 
Chestnut  and  Schuylkill  Seventh  streets  as  it 
was  designated  in  the  old  system  of  naming 
streets  in  Philadelphia.  Here  in  the  fall  of  1818 
he  opened  his  school.  Today,  we  know  the  loca¬ 
tion  as  Sixteenth  and  Chestnut  streets. 

The  house  had  a  second-story  porch,  or  piazza, 
and  a  number  of  attic  rooms,  and  these  Lang- 
stroth  used  for  the  apiary  he  soon  established 
for  experimentation.  In  the  rear  of  the  lot  was 
the  customary  stable  where  he  kept  his  driving 
horse  and  carriage.  It  is  difficult  to  visualize 
this  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Chestnut  as  an  area 
of  homes  and  gardens  with  stables  in  the  rear, 
and  open  countryside  not  far  away  where  bees 
could  forage,  for  Chestnut  street  has  been  for 
many  years  Philadelphia’s  chief  commercial 
thoroughfare,  thronged  with  shoppers.  It  ranks 


today  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  streets  in 
America,  and  virtually  all  signs  of  family  dwell¬ 
ings  have  given  way  to  shops  and  business  offices. 

At  the  time  of  establisliing  his  Philadelphia 
apiary,  Langstroth  had  stuched  every  known 
type  of  hive,  and  was  far  ahead  of  beekeepers 
ol  his  generation  in  appreciating  the  necessity 
toi  a  taller  hive  than  in  common  use,  yet  one 
which  was  compact  in  form  to  serve  as  living 
quarters  for  the  bees  except  during  the  period 
of  crop  storage.  He  dieretore  placed  one  hive- 
body  on  top  of  another. 

Through  his  intense  study  of  the  literature  on 
beekeeping,  he  learned  of  the  work  of  the  Swiss 
scientist  Huber,  who  had  succeeeded  in  having 
bees  build  their  comb  in  frames  which  were 
hinged  so  they  might  be  separated  like  the  leaves 
ot  a  book.  Moses  Quinby,  the  other  great  bee¬ 
keeper  of  Langstroth’s  time,  used  a  hive  of  this 
same  general  type,  but  Langstroth  found  it  of 
little  more  practical  value  than  ordinary  box 
hives.  He  next  experimented  with  hives  used  by 
the  English  beekeeper  Bevan,  and  certain  French 
and  German  scientists.  These  had  the  combs 
built  down  from  bars  which  rested  on  the  top 
edge  of  an  open  box.  This  plan  presented  the 
difficulty  that  the  bees  built  the  combs  so  se¬ 
curely  to  the  sides  of  the  box  that  their  removal 
was  a  soul-trying  operation.  Langstroth  found 
f  ui  thei  tiouble  when  he  put  on  a  second  story, 
for  the  bees  then  glued  the  upper  body  tightly 
to  the  bars  of  the  lower  hive.  Unless  the  separa¬ 
tion  was  made  by  very  careful  cutting,  the  combs 
would  be  wrecked,  and  only  honey  in  perfect 
comb  was  salable  to  the  public  of  that  day. 

This  was  where  he  stood  in  his  investigations 
early  in  the  spring  of  1851  when  he  removed  his 
apiary  from  his  home  some  two  miles.  Working 
with  the  bar  hives,  Langstroth  conceived  the 
idea  that  if  he  lowered  the  tops  of  the  bars  a 
little,  leaving  a  small  space  between  them  and 
the  bottom  of  the  upper  box,  that  when  it  came 
time  to  cut  the  boxes  apart,  his  knife  would  not 
encounter  the  wood  of  the  bars  and  thus  the 
task  of  separating  the  two  hive-bodies  would  be 
easier.  When  he  did  this,  he  discovered  that  the 
bees  did  not  fill  any  part  of  this  space  with  their 
glue  (piopolis).  This  V»  inch  passage  is  now 
known  as  a  beespace,  a  corridor  just  high  enough 
for  the  passage  of  a  bee,  and  one  that  the  bees 
leave  open  for  access  to  other  parts  of  the  hive. 

It  seems  strange  that  this  discovery  did  not 
at  once  suggest  to  Langstroth  the  idea  of  giving 
the  same  space  on  all  sides  of  the  combs 'hang¬ 
ing  from  the  bars  by  means  of  uprights  fastened 
to  them,  thus  changing  the  bars  into  movable 
frames;  but  it  did  not  so  occur  to  him  and  he 
used  the  convenient  narrow  space  above  the  bars 
for  a  whole  season  without  thinking  of  extend- 
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ing  his  idea  further.  In  his  reminiscences, 
Langstroth  reports: 

"Returning  late  in  the  afternoon  from  the 
apiary,  which  I  had  established  some  two  miles 
from  my  city  home,  and  pondering,  as  I  had  so 
often  done  before,  how  I  could  get  rid  of  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  cutting  the  attachments 
of  the  combs  from  the  walls  of  the  hive,  and 
rejecting,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  plan  of  up¬ 
rights,  close-fitting  (or  nearly  so)  to  these  walls, 
the  almost  self-evident  idea  of  using  the  same 
bee  space  as  in  the  shallow  chamber  came  into 
my  mind,  and  in  a  moment  the  suspended  mov¬ 
able  frames,  kept  at  a  suitable  distance  from 
each  other  and  the  case  containing  them,  came 
into  being.  Seeing  by  intuition,  as  it  were,  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  I  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  shouting  out  my  “Eureka!"  in  the  open 
streets.  At  that  time  there  was  visiting  me  my 
college  classmate,  the  late  Rev.  E.  D.  Sanders, 
who  afterward  founded  the  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  had  taken  that 
season  a  lively  interest  in  my  apicultural  experi¬ 
ments.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  we  discussed,  until 
a  late  hour,  the  results  which  both  of  us  thought 
must  come  from  using  movable  frames  instead 
of  bars.  Before  1  sought  my  bed,  under  the  date 
of  October  30,  1851,  I  made  this  record  in  a 
private  journal  still  in  my  possession:  ‘If  the 
slats  are  made  so  that  a  and  b  (that  is,  the  up¬ 
rights),  are  about  inch  from  the  sides  of  the 
hive,  the  whole  comb  may  be  taken  out  without 
being  at  all  disturbed  by  cutting  ...  By  the  very 
great  ease  with  which  the  bars  with  their  combs 
may  be  removed,  a  command  over  the  whole 
proceedings  of  bees  is  obtained  which  is  truly 
wonderful  .  .  .  The  removal  of  the  queen 
and  all  other  operations  may  be  performed  with¬ 
out  injuring  a  single  bee,  thus  preserving  the 
apiary  from  constant  irritation  and  keeping  the 
bees  always  peaceable.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
movable  frames  may  be  adapted  to  almost  anv 
hive,  and  that  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  prac¬ 
tical  benefit.’  ”  Langstroth  may  not  have  been 
properly  trained  in  scientific  methods,  but  he 
was  wise  enough  to  realize  that  it  is  imperative 
to  record  observations  immediately  and  that 
those  not  promptly  set  down  often  become  utter¬ 
ly  worthless,  because  man’s  memory  is  unre¬ 
liable. 

One  can  imagine  the  excitement  the  next 
spring  when,  having  moved  his  entire  apiary  to 
West  Philadelphia  to  a  site  now  part  of  the 
lovely  campus  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  and  Henry  Bourquin,  his  apiary  manager 
and  a  skilled  cabinetmaker  as  well  as  a  first- 
class  beekeeper,  entered  upon  the  first  trials  of 
his  invention.  And  their  mounting  exhilaration 
as  they  installed  the  first  frame  ends  on  the  bars! 


The  two  were  so  absorbed  in  manipulating 
these  new  frames,  removing  them  with  no  trou 
ble  from  the  hive-body  and  replacing  them  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  bees,  that  they  did  not  notice 
the  presence  of  an  old  beekeeper  friend  who  had 
come  up  and  was  watching  them  work.  They 
did  not  even  hear  him  as  he  spoke,  until  he 
fairly  shouted,  “Friend  Lorenzo,  you  are  so 
taken  up  with  your  new  hive  that  you  seem  un¬ 
able  to  hear  me,  or  to  see  anything  else.  No 
doubt  you  think  you  have  made  a  great  inven¬ 
tion,  but  I  say  you  have  made  no  invention. 
You  have  made  no  invention  at  all,  but  rather  a 
perfect  revolution  in  beekeeping!” 

As  soon  as  it  was  feasible,  Langstroth  applied 
for  a  patent  on  his  invention,  and  it  was  granted 
in  the  fall  of  1852.  Whether  he  was  hopeful  of 
improving  his  financial  condition  by  having  his 
frame  universally  adopted,  we  do  not  know. 
One  of  the  pathetic  aspects  of  his  work  is  shown 
b)  a  lettei  written  later  by  his  wile  begging  the 
Commissions  of  Patents  to  renew  his  patent 
since  it  had  not  been  financially  profitable  to 
the  inventor. 

Because  Langstroth  now  desired  to  give  all  his 
attention  to  his  bees,  he  disposed  of  his  school 
that  spring  (1852).  But  as  had  so  frequently 
happened  before,  he  had  such  a  severe  attack  of 
his  head  trouble  during  the  summer  that  he 
was  completely  prostrated.  Since  he  could  not 
even  give  instructions  to  his  assistant,  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  business  and  sell  his  bees. 
Of  this  period  of  discouragement,  he  writes: 
“How  often  I  can  recall  similar  experiences, 
when  in  the  heat  of  the  race,  and  sometimes 
with  the  goal  of  success  apparently  almost  gain- 
ed,  I  have  sunk  down  on  the  course,  unable  to 
take  another  forward  step!  I  write  these  words 
with  no  disposition  to  murmur  against  any  of 
God’s  providential  dealings  with  me.” 

This  ended  Langstroth's  life  in  Philadelphia, 
but  his  connection  with  the  city  was  not  severed. 
Since  there  was  the  usual  pressure  for  money, 
Langstroth’s  wife  accepted  a  position  in  the  city 
as  assistant  teacher  in  a  school  for  young  women, 
which  their  two  daughters  could  attend,  while 
Langstroth  went  to  live  with  the  family  of  his 
bi other-in-law,  Almon  Bramard,  in  Greenfield, 
Massachusetts.  During  the  years  in  Philadelphia 
Langstroth  had  preached  probably  more  than 
half  his  Sundays,  and,  when  he  returned  to 
Greenfield,  had  sufficiently  recovered  his  health 
so  he  soon  was  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  of  Colrain  nearby.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  until  the  fall  of  1857.  His  wife 
and  daughters  spent  their  vacations  with  him 
in  Colrain  and  his  son  worked  on  a  nearby 
farm,  and  Langstroth  reports  each  of  their  fam- 
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ily  reunions  as  “a  bright  oasis  in  those  long 
separations.”  ° 

While  living  in  Greenfield  and  Colrain,  Lang- 
stroth  ti ied  with  little  success  to  sell  his  patent¬ 
ed  hive.  But  he  wrote  his  famous  book,  "Lan<r- 
stroth  on  the  Hive  and  the  Honeybee.”  This 
was  revised  and  re-issued  many,  many  times  from 
1853  when  it  first  appeared.  This  book  was 
Langstroth’s  second  great  contribution  to  bee¬ 
keeping,  lor,  like  his  movable  frame  hive,  it 
went  ’round  the  world. 

Between  Langstroth’s  hive  and  his  book,  he 
became  so  widely  known  and  respected  that  the 
two  periodicals,  “Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture”  and 
“American  Bee  Journal,”  both  published  his 
conti  ibutions  simultaneously.  This  great  respect 
that  he  engendered  among  beemen  everywhere 
also  made  his  third  contribution  to  American 
beekeeping  much  easier  than  if  he  had  not  been 
famous,  i  lus  third  service  to  beekeeping  in 
America  was  the  importation  of  Italian  bees,  in 
which  he  shared.  7  here  had  been  sporadic  at¬ 
tempts  to  import  colonies,  but  these  were  at  first 
not  successful.  Samuel  Wagner,  with  whom 
Langstroth  had  been  associated  in  other  ven¬ 
tures,  notably  in  an  attempt  to  market  his  mov¬ 
able  frame  hive,  had  arranged  for  a  shipment  of 
Italians  as  early  as  1855.  It  was  made,  but  the 
bees  perished  on  the  way  across  the  ocean.  Four 
years  later  Wagner  enlisted  Langstroth’s  aid 
and,  together  with  Richard  Colvin  of  Baltimore, 
they  ordered  a  colony  from  Italy’s  leading  bee¬ 
keeper,  only  to  learn  long  afterward  that  the 
order  was  never  received. 


About  this  time  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  undertook  the  importation  of  Italian 
bees,  and  Langstroth’s  assistance  was  enlisted. 
He  was  the  one  who  handled  the  single  remain¬ 
ing  Italian  queen  in  Flushing  when  the  first 
shipment  arrived,  and  saved  her.  And  he  saved 
one  or  two  others  in  another  shipment  that  sur¬ 
vived  the  trip  a  few  days  later. 

Langstroth’s  later  years  were  not  happy.  In 
1870  his  only  son  died;  in  1872  his  friend  Sam¬ 
uel  Wagner  died;  and  in  the  following  year  his 
wife  died.  In  1874  he  sold  his  apiary  and  never 
again  had  more  than  a  few  colonies  at  any  time. 
His  head  trouble  bothered  him  for  long  periods 
at  a  time,  and  finally  his  household,  now  con¬ 
sisting  of  himself  and  his  daughter  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Mr.  H.  C.  Cowan,  moved  from  Oxford, 
Ohio,  where  they  had  been  living,  to  Dayton, 
Ohio,  where  Cowan’s  business  required  him  to 
live. 

On  Sunday,  October  6,  1895,  Mr.  Langstroth 
was  to  give  the  sermon  at  the  Wayne  Avenue 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Dayton.  He  was 
nearly  85  and  his  health,  while  it  had  been  good 
of  recent  months,  was  really  only  fair.  ‘  He 
mounted  to  the  platform,  where  the  minister 
had  moved  the  pulpit  to  one  side  and  provided 
a  chair.  Fie  started  his  sermon  with  these  words. 
It  is  of  the  love  of  God  that  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you  this  morning — what  it  has  been,  what  it  is, 

what  it  means  to  us,  and  what  we  ought - .” 

Lorenzo  Lorraine  Langstroth  had  completed  his 
life. 


REMINISCENCES 
William  Langstroth  Cowan 
Grandson  of  Lorenzo  Lorraine  Langstroth 

O 


It  is  a  little  difficult  to  know  what  will  inter¬ 
est  beekeepers  of  today  regarding  the  life  of 
Grandfather  Langstroth.  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  go e  a  history  of  his  life.  That  history  has 
been  written  several  times,  and  printed  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  and  “Gleanings  in 
Beeculture.”  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was°born 
in  1810  and  died  in  1895,  thus  was  85  years  old 
when  he  passed  away. 

A  look  at  his  portrait  will,  I  am  sure,  tell  you 
a  great  deal  about  his  character.  Kindliness, 
keen  interest  in  life,  and  a  sense  of  humor  are 
evident,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  understand 
t\hen  I  tell  you  that  the  expressions  most  often 


used  by  people  who  see  his  picture  for  the  first 
time  are  “What  a  kindly  face” — “What  a  lovely 
old  gentleman."  And  if  a  true  gentleman  is  a 
“gentle  man,”  then  he  was  a  true  gentleman. 

My  very  earliest  recollection  of  my  grand¬ 
father  is  revealing.  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he 
lived,  the  summers  are  extremely  hot.  Our 
drinking  water  came  from  a  well— not  a  dug 
well,  but  a  driven  well,  quite  deep.  Well  can  I 
remember  Grandfather’s  saying,  “Willie,  how 
would  you  like  to  get  me  a  drink?  Pump  it  long 
enough  so  it  will  be  cold.  Get  the  water  from 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  well.”  When  the 
pumping  had  been  done,  and  the  drink  was 
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brought  to  him,  the  thanks  were  so  appreciative 
that  the  small  boy  felt  repaid. 

One  of  the  vivid  memories  that  I  share  with 
my  brothers  and  sisters  is  the  recollection  of  his 
Orizzly  Bear  and  Sly-Boots  stories.  As  youngsters 
nothing  gave  us  such  delight  as  to  get  hint  to 
tell  one  of  these.  There  was  a  wonderful  man 
who  was  always  sent  for  when  a  grizzlv  bear  was 
disturbing  the  cattle  or  the  country-side.  Most 
ingenious  were  his  methods  of  capturing  and 
destroying  the  terrific  marauder.  And,  of't’en  as 
he  was  called  upon  to  tell  us  these  yarns,  never, 
to  my  recollection,  did  he  repeat  himself.  There 
was  always  a  new  and  thrilling  procedure, 
w  ic  1,  at  least  to  our  childhood  imaginations 
was  marvelously  conceived  and  cleverly  executed 

Then  there  was  the  wonderful  fox  who  was 
continuously  being  hunted,  and  always  eluding 
his  pursuers.  Sly-Boots  was  his  name,  and  sly  was 
his  nature.  Never  the  pack  of  hounds  persistent 
enough  to  track  him  to  his  death. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  these  stories  could 
have  been  written  in  his  beautiful,  simple  En«- 
1 ,  style  they  might  easily  have  become  as  pop¬ 
ular  as  Joel  Chandler  Harris’  “Brer  Rabbit’’ 
books.  I  know  that  they  fascinated  us  as  chil¬ 
dren  and  not  only  us.  One  holiday  afternoon 
shortly  before  his  death,  the  family  were  all 
away  somewhere,  except  Grandfather.  When  we 
returned  about  six  o’clock,  here  he  was  with  a 
group  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  neighborhood 
youngsters,  telling  them  one  of  his  Grizzly  Bear 
yarns.  1  his  was  not  an  uncommon  occurence. 

One  feature  of  these  stories  was  the  way  they 
ended.  Always  was  there  some  mention  of  hon¬ 
or,  or  thoughtfulness  of  others,  or  Christian 
conduct  that,  given  with  such  sugar  coating,  was 
pleasant  to  take,  and  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  youthful  minds.  Nor  was  he  lacking  in  stor¬ 
ies  interesting  to  older  people.  His  memory  was 
very  retentive,  and  one  story  seemed  to  remind 
mm  of  another.  When  in  the  mood,  he  would 
keep  a  group  in  gales  of  laughter. 

As  children  one  of  our  delights  was  to  play 
wuh  Grandfather’s  hair.  Il  was  very  soft,  and, 
being  long,  was  easily  parted,  and  it  would  part 
m  any  direction.  He  enjoyed  having  his  head 
rubbed,  and  we  enjoyed  playing  with  it.  He  was 
very  tolerant  of  our  pranks,  and  we  would  part 
it  straight  across,  or  diagonally,  and  then  laugh, 
at  him,  and  he  at  himself. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  original  patent  of 
the  Langstroth  hive,  of  the  application  for  that 
patent  written  by  my  grandmother  or  my  moth¬ 
er  (their  handwriting  was  so  much  alike  that  I 
cannot  tell  them  apart).  Speaking  of  handwrit¬ 
ing,  Grandfather  used  to  say  that  he  had  three _ 

one  anyone  could  read,  one  no  one  but  he  or 


his  wife  could  read,  and  one  he  couldn’t  read 
himself  when  it  was  cold. 

One  of  the  marvels  to  me  is  where  he  found 
the  time  to  do  all  the  writing  in  longhand 
which  he  did.  I  have  brought  with  me  a  number 
of  letters,  articles  prepared  for  publication,  etc. 
1  hose  who  are  interested  can  see  them  at  the 
exhibit  in  the  Morris  Mansion. 

Here  is  a  letter  written  to  my  Grandfather  bv 
his  wife,  my  Grandmother.  The  time  and 
patience  required  to  read  it,  let  alone  the  devo¬ 
tion  to  write  it,  speaks  volumes  of  the  industry 
of  the  older  generations.  Also,  here  is  a  letter 
from  him  to  her.  Truly  our  ancestors  were  work¬ 
ers.  In  going  through  his  papers,  the  tremend¬ 
ous  amount  of  time  spent  writing  in  longhand 
cannot  fail  to  impress  one.  It  is  almost'  over¬ 
powering. 

I  have  here  also  one  of  the  books  from  my 
Grandfather's  library.  It  is  a  treatise  on  Bees 
by  a  Thomas  Wildman,  printed  in  1765.  and 
dedicated  to  “The  Queen’s  Most  Excellent 
Majesty.” 

1  also  have  pictures  of  him  at  various  ages, 
and  a  copy  of  a  daguerreotype  of  his  mother, 
showing  a  marked  family  resemblance. 

One  of  my  duties  as  a  lad  was  to  get  from  the 
public  library  the  books  which  he  read  during 
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Fir..  10.  William  Langstroth  Cowan  unveiling  the  Lor¬ 
enzo  Lorraine  Langstroth  Memorial  Bench  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  Langstroth  1100  Garden.  October  20,  1951. 
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those  periods  when  his  "head  trouble,"  as  he 
called  it,  prevented  him  Irom  active  work  His¬ 
tory,  biography,  philosophy,  and  the  better  fic¬ 
tion  were  the  books  he  read,  and  four,  five,  or 
six  was  a  week  s  supply.  Saturdays  I  used  to 
start  off  with  a  basket  ol  books  to  return,  and 
a  list  ol  new  ones  to  get.  I  have  here  a  list  of 
such  books,  found  among  his  papers. 

1  o  you,  Grandfather  Langstroth  is  known  as 
a  bcekecpei,  an  author,  and  as  the  inventor  of 
the  Langstroth  hive.  Possibly  most  of  you  know 
that  he  was  \ery  influential  in  the  introduction 
into  the  Western  World  of  Italian  bees. 

But  his  interests  were  much  wider  than  that. 
He  had  a  restless,  inquiring  mind,  and  every¬ 
thing  interested  him.  His  interest  in  Punic  bees 
in  weather  reports,  in  fertilizers,  in  horticulture’ 
and  the  grafting  of  fruit  trees,  to  mention  only 
a  few,  was  very  great,  and  his  knowledge  very 
extensi\e.  His  Latin  and  Greek  were  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  classical  thoroughness,  and  he  could 
read  both  languages  fluently  and  understand- 
mgiy.  And  it  was  as  a  tutor  of  mathematics  at 
\ale  that  he  earned  enough  to  complete  his 
theological  education. 


But,  notwithstanding  his  intense  concentra¬ 
tion  on  matters  pertaining  to  bee  culture,  never 
did  he  forget  that  he  had  been  ordained  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  gospel.  Belief  and  trust  in  God  and 
m  Jesus  Christ  as  his  personal  Redeemer  and 
Friend,  was  absolute,  and  an  “ever  present  help 
in  trouble.”  1 

My  Father  was  a  strict  Scots  Presbyterian,  and 
his  God  was  a  strict,  austere  God  of  Justice. 
Grandfather  Langstroth’s  God,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  God  of  Love.  His  God  was  a  lov¬ 
ing  Father  who  “so  loved  the  world  that  he  °aive 
his  only  begotten  Son  .  .  .” 

On  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  to  preach  the 
sermon  at  the  Communion  Service  of  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  An  arm  chair 
was  placed  near  the  edge  of  die  rostrum,  and  he 
asked  the  indulgence  of  the  congregation,  as  he 
felt  unaccountably  weary.  With  his  kindly  face 
his  crown  of  silvery  hair,  and  his  wonderful 
smile,  he  looked  quietly  over  the  gathering  and 
said,  in  his  usual  firm  but  quiet  manner,  “I 
want  to  talk  to  you  today  of  the  Love  of  God 
and  of  what  we  ought  .  .  .”  and  he  was  gone.’ 
His  last  thoughts — Love  and  Duty. 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  DEDICATION  EXERCISES,  OCTOBER  20,  1951 


Invocation  The  Reverend  Burleigh  Cruikshank 

Minister,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chestnut  Hill 

Welcome  to  Guests  Edwin  B.  Williams 

Provost,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Administration  of  the 

Morris  Arboretum 

Langstroth  and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 

M.  Albert  1  .inton 
President,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 

The  New  Role  of  Honey  Bees  in  Our  National 
Economy  James  I.  Hambleton 

In  Charge  of  Division  of  Bee  Culture, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Introduction  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Jr., 

presenting  the  following  paper  completed  by  his 
father  before  his  untimely  death  on  August  21 

Edwin  }.  Anderson 
Professor  of  Apiculture.  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Langstroth— Philadelphia  Beekeeper  E.  F.  Phillips 

Late  Professor  Emeritus  of  Apiculture,  Cornell  University 

Unveiling  of  the  Lorenzo  Lorraine  Langstroth 
Memorial  Bench  William  Langstroth  Cowan 

Grandson  of  L.  L.  Langstroth 


The  program  was  followed  by  tea  and  inspection 
of  the  Exhibits  at  the  Morris  Mansion. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  LORENZO  L.  LANGSTROTH, 
"THE  BEE-MAN . ” 


In  the  spring  of  1856  the  Reverend  Edward  W.  Root  was 
called  to  take  the  place  of  Doctor  Daniel  Tenney  as  pastor  of 
.  b e  Second.  Presbyterian  Church.  Not  long  afterward  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Root  bought  a  few  acres  of  land  near  Doctor  Tenney  on  East 
Exterior  Street  (Patterson  Avenue)  and  built  for  himself  a 
substantial  two-story  brick  house  of  six  rooms  besides  a 
kitchen  and  dining-room  in  the  basement. 

.  dn  ^S^rn°re  tban  three-quarters  of  a  century1  s  existence, 

the  old  house  has  undergone  relatively  few  changes.  New 
oaxc  floors  and  modern  plumbing  and  heating  have  been  Installed 
the  wooden  floors  of  the  verandah  and  basement  rooms  have 
been  replaced  by  concrete,  and  the  fireplace  in  the  present 
kitcnen  has  been  closed.  The  outer  walls  of  the  house  are 
unchanged.  The  facade  is  distinguished  by  brick  pilasters 
which  support  a  pediment,  giving  the  effect  of  a  recessed 
panel  framing  the  six  openings  of  the  first  and  second  stories 
and  the  pediment  is  decorated  by  a  semi-elliptical  fanlight. 

wCiine^  °f  th®  h01Jse  is  accented  by  a  brick  pilaster,  the 
sidewalls  having  the  same  panelled  effect  as  the  front,  though 
the  side-panels  are  divided  through  the  center  by  a  third 
pilaster.  This  architectural  feature,  which  was  considered 

OxfnJeC°^v  6  f1?  ?conomical>  is  seldom  found  in  and  around 

£d*  P?ftal  ls  a  simPle  °ne,  repeating  the  motif  of 

the  facade  in  its  pilasters  of  wood  on  either  side  of  the 
door.  Tne  long  windows  across  the  front  of  the  house  extend 
to  the  floor  and  are  distinguished  by  their  large  panes,  each 
window  containing  twelve  panes  2k  x  10  inches  In  size. 

.  The  rooms  are  rather  plain,  but  comfortable  and  light. 
Originally  there  were  four  fireplaces  in  the  house.  The 
expert . craftsmanship  of  some  early  carpenter  of  Oxford  Is 
s  own  in  the  curving  stairway,  its  balustrade  comoosed  of  a 
beautifully  executed  handrail  of  cherry  and  turned  balusters 

nW^’-iu  of  the  stairway  is  a  niche  in  the  wall, 

placed  like  a  little  shrine  for  a  household  god.  The  Rev. 

M  TnR?A^oPS2babiytJkeEt  a  candle  there  to  light  the  stairs. 

.  Edward  Root,  about  to  leave  Oxford,  sold  his  house 

m?n^rnZ°  a°^ral?  Langstroth,  a  retired  Congregational 
minister  and  teacher.  Langstroth  had  come  to  Oxford  the  year 

ln  f®arcb  °f  a  Place  to  conduct  experiments  in  bee- 
culture .  Already  he  had  become  famous  the  world  over  as  the 

of  .ra°Ia^e"COtnb  beehive  (1852)  and  as  the  author 

r  first ^ scientific  book  on  api-culture  in  America  (1853) 

htvf  originate  -the  idea  of  the  movable-comb 

e,  but. he  did  invent  the  first  successful  one.  He  it  was 

the  combefVed  the,  *dea  of  leaving  a  "bee-space"  all  around 
mb-xrames,  thus  avoiding  the  exasperating  handicap  of 

of  th°  hiG  comb‘’fracnes  glued  fast  with  beeswax  to  the  sides 
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r,^^Sv.?eW^hlVe  rev°lutionized  bee-keeping,  making  it 
Cnn^wf/T  the  fiP3t  tinie  in  its  l°og  history?5 
colonies  •  hv  invent'xon  apiarists  became  masters  of  their 
^.removing  the  combs  at  will  they  could  ob- 

without  killino-S-t-h^  ?he  bees  and  Plan  f°r  the  harvest 
attention  PnHv  the  bees.  APlarists  began  to  turn  their 
attention  entirely  to  their  colonies;  factories  for  bee 

a  bSBinIssPI’tThe1ht0  ex^stence^  and  bee-keeping  became 
twenty  nfw',.  T?  h?ney  harvest  increased  from  ten  to 
LJvL  "l;  In_A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Hive 
manv:  year's  "rf  ^anSs incorporated  the  results  of 

he  revised  ?L' °£se,rva' and  study.  From  time  to  time 
e  revised,  the  book,  adding  to  it  the  results  of  hU  ay 

and ifhe^T  ln  ?xf°rd*  ^  book  passed  through  many  editions 
and  the  Langs troth  hive  was  extensively  used  wherever 

«nsnc?riiCUetiVated’  but  La«gstroth  Jver  proved 
ftory  of  his  ?nveei-her/he  b0°k  °r  the  invention.  The 
pointmentf  H^Iver '“"Father"  heart^eak  and  ddaaP- 
wfhfffti  experience  wlth  charity,  not  «lC \n 

sonV/?nntLSn^^at?oneoft0thfiifiiae  "lth  hls 

he  had  Sold  two  thousand  dollars'  wort^of  lfal?aS  ^ 
atCthatetime?hlCh  W&S  &n  enormous  volume  of  business 
Early  in  the  morning  the  white-haired,  rosv-cheekerJ 

vte  hives°Ubec'l>e  ?6*n  "T1"6  about  a-™g  h ll  Zell  ‘ 

.u  .  1  o inning  a  -ong  day  devoted  to  his  bees 

°ba?r  g  and  ^cording  their  activities.  On  the  ten’ 
surrounding  his  house  he  planted  fields  of  buck¬ 
ish  andclover,  and  an  orchard  with  plenty  of  apple 

other ' fruit ’ tree  aPPaX?  blossoms  yield  more  honey  thfn 
ner  iruit  trees.  Along  Colerain  Pike  (PuHowonn 

Avenue)  he  planted  linden  trees  for  n„i  &  b®pson 

b?g  t°em“ddtoe  nh’°J£  ilnet 

was  devoted  tf  a  fffial  va'^  v,orkers‘  An  acre  of  ground 
the  bov  hnr.^  0  ^  t or u.al  garden,  narrow  walks  dividing 

gob:^°£b*^ 

ssS%i°^T“-  1^“oSonrs  iLfhe^uin?" 

bees  ^l^garden^fof  tle  °n  *  grass  plot  H 

re:b^;xiy^Fn 

frudgeid|t'e£f  ShiiSanl°?  tha  hel^hborhood'who^oved^to 

i  •  j?  1  bl°  heels.  The  shed,  the  honey  garden  and  +.y,~ 
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ln  bbe  summer.  Father  Langstroth  was  happy  and  content, 
when  autumn  came  he  was  often  seized  by  a  curious  form  of 
melancholia,  bordering  upon  insanity.  Naturally  of  an 
exuberant,  joyous  nature,  he  grew  moody  and  morose  as  the 
black  shadow  of  the  strange  malady  approached  to  torture  him, 
h-ven  the  children  were  saddened  by  the  change  in  their 
inend  and  companion.  Sometimes  the  attacks  lasted  for 
weeks,  sometimes  for  months.  The  gentle  bee-keeper  re¬ 
tired  to  his  bedroom  (the  northeast  room  in  the  second 
story)  to  shut  himself  away  from  his  family  until  he  was 
himself  again.  He  who  loved  humanity  so  much  could  not 

f?ar  of  a  llurnan  face;  neither  could  he  bear  the 

nought  of  bees.  Seated  before  an  open  fire,  he  devoted 
numself  to  his  chessboard,  concentrating  upon  the  intricate 
problems  of  that  game,  superbly  fighting  to  retain  his 
reason.  Days  of  agony  and  pain,  days  of  despair  and  j 

desperation,  passed  slowly  by  with  dreary  monotony. 

Incredibly  fasting,  incredibly  determined,  he  invariably 
won  the  fight.  Then,  weak  and  worn,  he  shyly  took  his 
place  with.  his  family.  In  1874  these  attacks  be  came  so 
frequent  that  he  had  to  give  up  his  bees. 

In  the  early  1390*  s  the  Langstroth  place  v/as  again 
the  seat  of  experimentation,  for  it  was  here  that  Joseph 
Parley  made  his  experiments  in  chicken-raising.  The 
people  of  the  village  prophesied  bankruptcy,  for  Farley 
had  invested  fifteen  hundred  dollars  In  new-fangled 
nonsense  --  brooders,  chicken  houses,  and  incubators. 

However,  Farley  made  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  his  money 
above  his  living  the  first  year.  In  the  basement  he 
kept  two  600-egg  incubators;  outside  he  placed  his  seventy- 
10°"cblck  bnooders. .  Every  year  he  produced  between 
ve  and  six  thousand  chickens  for  the  market.  The  Farley 
chicken  farm  became  one  of  the  show  places  of  Oxford. 

After  so  much  activity  the  old  house  has  settled 
down  to  grow  old  gracefully.  It  now  belongs  to  Western 
C°lJese . bas  become  a  faculty  house.  It  sits  apart 
with  quiet  dignity  and  wears  an  air  of  proud  tradition. 

The  spirit  of  Lorenzo  Lorrain  Langstroth,  poet,  sage, 

its1agingewallseaChe^,  humanitar'ian*  Vet  lingers  within 
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Cunningham  Piano  Co. 

•  • 

Germantown's  Only  Piano  Factory 

LARGE  ENOUGH 

The  Finest  in  Pianos  since  1891 

to  meet  your  requirements  adequately 

NEW  &  USED  PIANOS  SOLD  AT 

SMALL  ENOUGH 
to  know  your  problems  intimately 

FACTORY  PRICES 

26  East  Coulter  Street 

GE  8-3200 

PIANOS  BOUGHT  •  RENTED  •  STORED  .  MOVED  •  TUNED 

1 

GE  8-6416  Specialists  in  Framing 

BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

Central  City  Offices 

Broad  and  Arch  Sts.  15th  and  Sansom  Sts. 

STATON’S  GALLERIES 

Olney  Office  South  Philadelphia  Office 

FINE  PRINTS  and  PAINTINGS 

417-19  W.OlneyAve.  Broad  and  Federal  Sts. 

il 

PHILADELPHIA.  PENNSYLVANIA 

J 

,1 

Frames  Regilded  •  Paintings  Restored 

|  MEMBER:  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

r 

*  • 

5 

5321  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

PI 


step  convenience 

When  you  want  complete,  convenient  banking  service,  you  will  find  it  at 
The  First  Pennsylvania.  Our  32  offices  in  Philadelphia  and  suburbs  are  staffed 
by  people  expertly  trained  to  meet  all  of  your  banking  requirements.  They 
are  interested  in  your  own  particular  needs  or  problems. 


Here  are  just  a  few  of  our  many  services: 

•Special  and  Regular  •  Home  Mortgage  Loans 


•  Bank  Money  Orders 
•Term  Loans  for  Small 
Businesses 


•  Commercial  Loans 
•Trust  Services 
•Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

•  Traveler’s  Checks 


Checking  Accounts 
•Savings  Accounts* 

•Personal  Loans 

* Interest  now  2*/2% 

-  _  One  of  our  convenient  offices  is  probably  close  by — why  not  drop  in?  We  ll 
be  glad  to  see  you — any  time! 

Banking  since  1782 

The  First  Pennsylvania 

BANKING  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
16  West  Chelten  Avenue 

32  offices — Serving  more  people  more  ways  than  any  other  Philadelphia  bank  Member  F.  D.  i.  C 
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Writing  insurance  —  and  history  —  since  1843 

Germ antown  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Germantown  Market  Square 
Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 


GERMANTOWN 
FIREPROOF 
STORAGE  CO. 

v  \  '  >  / 


/  / 


Beauty 
Quality  & 
Permanence  .  .  . 


A  warehouse  to  please  the  most  particular  housekeeper— 
CLEAN  INSIDE  AND  OUT.  A  completely  heated, 
fireproof  building  carrying  Philadelphia’s  lowest 
Insurance  rate.  800  private  storage  vaults  with  lock  and 
key.  Furniture  covered,  rugs  and  upholstered  furniture 
camphored.  Safe  deposit  vault  for  silver,  valuables,  etc. 
Excellent  commercial  storage  facilities  available. 

Victor  4-3400  /ASPECT  ES  TI1E.\  COMPARE! 
237-253  CHURCH  LANE,  PHILADELPHIA  44,  PA. 
MOVING: NATIONWIDE,  LOCAL;  RUG  CLEANING 
AGENT:  ALLIED  VAN  LINES,  INC. 


ARTIST  COLORS 


by 


PATRONIZE  YOUR  LOCAL  WEBER  DEALER 


Victor  4-9996 


tlTfje 


Closed  Tuesdays 


JiOEtaell  2|0U £»£ 


LUNCHEONS 


DINNERS 


SUNDAY  DINNERS 


Air  Conditioned 


5920  Greene  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 


VI  4-5251 


J.  &  R.  SMITH,  Inc. 

PLUMBING— HEA  TING 


5201  GERMANTOWN  AVENUE 

YOU  PAY  FOR  NO  LOST  TIME 
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GF.rmantown  8-6328 

ji| 

Kirk  &  Nice 

UNDERTAKERS 

SINCE  1776 

j  6301  GERMANTOWN  AVENUE,  PHILADELPHIA 

:! 


YARNALL- WARING  COM PANY 

102  E.  Mermaid  Lane  Chestnut  Hill 

Manufacturers  of 


STEAM  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 

• 

Serving  Steam  Plants  for 
Over  50  Years 


Ashmead  House  •  Built  1740  Restored  1049 

Save  with  safety  at  our  friendly  colonial 
home  where  ail  accounts  are  insured  up 
to$10,000  and  dividend  rates  are  extremely 
attractive.  Open  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day,  9  am  to  4  pm,  except  Legal  Holidays. 

We  Invest  in  Our  Community 

F^orthern  Liberties  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  ^Association 

Over  80  Years  Continuous  Dividends 

5434  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
TEnnessee  9-601 5 

Harry  W.  All  en,  Executive  Vice  President 


EUGENE  MAURER,  Inc. 

Distinctive  Lines  of .  .  . 

TOYS  LINOLEUM  FIBRE  RUGS 

PAINTS  HARDWARE  WINDOW  SHADES 

LUGGAGE  HOUSEWARES  VENETIAN  BLINDS 

FLOOR  and  WALL  TILING 

▼  T 

5423  &  5427  Germantown  Avenue 

Philadelphia  44,  Pa  Phone:  GErmantown  8-6275 


KIEFER  AND  CO. 

PeuntuKf,  /rajniinoX  Lhe&osiati+uj, 

i1  if  decorating  \ 

I  CONTRACTORS  J 

Interior  V  AMERICA  /  Exterior 

539  CARPENTER  LANE 

! !  TE  9-6463 

L 


VI  8-1828 
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G  ermantown 


H[istorical 


President 

HO.\.  HAROLD  D.  SAYLOR 


Society 


Honorary  f  ice  President 

DR.  GEORGE  E.  NITZSCHE 

I  tee  Presidents 

EDMUND  A.  CRENSHAW.  JR.  CEORGE  CLARENCE  JOHNSON 


FRANCIS  SHUNK  BROWN.  Ill 
John  McArthur  Harris,  jr 

MRS.  ROBERT  F.  IRWIN,  JR 
GEORGE  A.  LANDELL 
HENRI  G.  MARCEAU 

Assistant  Secretary' 

PRUDENCE  C.  NEWLIN 

Historian 

MRS.  ALMON  N.  KIDDER 


Secretary 

EDMUND  A.  CRENSHAW.  JR. 
519  Pelham  Road.  Phila.  19 

Board  of  Managers 
FRANK  W.  MELVIN 
FRANK  J.  OLLINGER 
MRS.  ROBESON  LEA  PEROT 
MRS.  E.  BOGGS  PRETTYM \N 
MRS.  J.  BRADFORD  RITTER 

Solicitor 

FRANK  R.  DONAHUE,  JR. 


1H46260 


ARTHUR  O.  ROSEN  LUND 
THOMAS  VON  TROTT 
GORDON  W.  VENABLE 
MRS.  ARTHUR  E.  W  EIL 
MRS.  HENRY  F.  WIREMAX 

Treasurer 

HENRY  S.  RITTER 

Librarian 

EDWARD  W.  HOCKER 


AIMS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

H,is,.orical  Society  is  dedicated  to  the  foster- 
bf  the  cultural  traditions  of  Germantown,  the  preservation  of 
its  historic  landmarks,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Society’s 
Museum  of  historic  relics.  -ocieiy  s 

"'??ibership  ,in  the  Society  helps  to  further  these  aims.  It 
f  ,  entitles  members  to  attend  the  interesting  series  of  monthly 


Membership  dues  are: 

Junior  Teacher,  or  librarian  Membership. 

Annual .  1  . 

Sustaining,  or  Business . 

Life  (may  be  payable  quarterly) . 

Subscription  to  the  Crier  for  non-members  is  $1.00. 
Secretary  of  Membership  Committee 
Mrs.  Arthur  Wei] 

435  School  House  Lane,  Phila.  44.  Pa. 


$3.00 

6.00 

10.00 

100.00 


GERMANTOWN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  MUSEUM 
5214  GERMANTOWN  AVENUE 

OPEN  EVERY  TUESDAY,  THURSDAY,  AND  SATURDAY— 1  TO  5  P  M 
LIBRARY  OPEN  EVERY  TUESDAY— 1  TO  5  P.M. 
ADMISSION  FREE 


MORRIS  HOUSE 
5442  GERMANTOWN  AVENUE 

OPEN  DAILY,  EXCEPT  MONDAYS,  2  TO  3  P.M. 
ADMISSION  ADULTS  25  CENTS,  CHILDREN  10  CENTS 


GERMANTOWN  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY 
o208  GERMANTOWN  AVENUE 

OPEN  EVERY  TUESDAY,  1  TO  5  P.M. 


The  Historical  Society  is  a  source  of  pride  and  in¬ 
terest  to  many  Germantowners.  even  outside  its 
membership,  but  while  enthusiasm  and  interest 
are  most  valuable  assets,  the  actual  necessities  of 
operation  need  something  sterner  and  more  tan¬ 
gible. 

“The  Society  functions  on  an  amazingly  small 
budget  in  maintaining  its  Museum  in  the’llacker 
House  and  its  Library  and  publications  offices  in 
j  the  Baynton  House  next  door.  Properly  caring  for 
and  safeguarding  these  buildings  and  their  con- 
aild  °PeratinS  the  Morris  House,  with  yyhicli 
the  Society  is  proud  to  be  entrusted,  impose  an 
arduous  financial  burden.” 

In  making  a  yvill  remember  hoyv  gracious  a  gesture 
a  bequest  to  so  fine  a  local  project  yvould  be!”  Thus 
the  community  yvould  be  assured  of  the  dignified 
safety  of  its  priceless  historical  heritage. 


The  thirteenth-annual  Wissahickon  Valley  Horse  Show  will 
be  held  on  Sunday,  May  17,  1959  on  the  estate  of  Hickorv  Hal! 

o  no  4  AT  Avenue,  West  of  Wissahickon  Avenue,  beginning 
y.00  A.M. — continuing  all  day.  s 

The  show  will  have  many  colorful  and  entertaining  events  and 
will  be  held  adjoining  the  historic  Wissahickon  with  it-  pictur¬ 
esque  scenery.  A  pleasant  atmosphere  will  be  created  by  numer¬ 
ous  colorful  booths  where  refreshments  may  be  enioved.  Bring 
your  friends  and  plan  to  spend  a  pleasant  day  with  us. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 
JUNE  5th  1959 
Friday  Evening  at  7  PM 

behind  To^^Tr  Party  WiH  beA  held  in  the  Gar 

behind  No.  a208  Germantoyvn  Avenue.  Entertainment 

feature  a  concert  of  late  18th  and  early  19th  century  music 

Musfc  Mrnsrb  e  !the  PMfdelphia’s  Settlement  School 
Music.  Mr.  Sigmund  Hering  will  conduct  the  performance. 

Refreshments  will  precede  the  concert  as  in  previous  years 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Members  admitted  since  issue  of  VoL  li.  No.  1 


A— Mrs.  L.  P.  Apple  man 

B — Dr.  James  E.  Baies 

Miss  Dorothy  C.  Brooks 

— Mrs.  Ralph  Deetz 

P  Mrs.  Horace  H.  Francine 


K — Mrs.  Rudolph  Klauder 
R — Mr.  Jacob  Riegel,  Jr. 

DIED 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Magill 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Satterthvvaite 
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CAR  RENTAL 

ANY  MANE  •  ANY  MODEL 

If  your  accountant  has  advised 
you  to  rent  your  car,  or  if  you 
now  rent  and  would  prefer  our 
personal  attention  and  impec¬ 
cable  service — any  make,  any 
model — call 


ROBERT  LE:E 
PONTIAC,  INC. 

RENTAL  DIVISION 
Wayne  and  Chelten  Aves.  •  Victor  3-7500 


STAPELY  HALL  PHARMACY 

Richard  Kutcher,  R.  Ph.  (Established  1929) 

Jlexail 

Authorized  agencies  for 

Yardley,  Houbigant,  Revlon, 

Sportsman,  Marcelle,  etc. 

GREENE  ST.  AT  WASHINGTON  LANE 
Germantown,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa.  Phone:  GE  8-4783 


Germantown  8-3840 

JACOB  BATH  &  SON 

WARM  AIR  and  GAS  HEATING 

All  Kinds  of  Roofing  and  Spouting 


38  E.  School  Lane  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 


FULLEBORN’S,  INC. 

PASTRIES 

Since  1908 

8607  Germantown  Ave.  156  W.  Chelten  Ave. 

Chestnut  Hill  Germantown 

CH  7-3743  GE  8-9596 

Plant:  7204  &  6  Germantown  Avenue 


The  Ivy  Hill  Cemetery 

EASTON  ROAD,  MT.  AIRY 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Distinctive  Service  Since  1867 

Telephone:  CHestnut  Hill  7-0295 

Many  Ixrts  Available  for  Ail  Income  Groups 


GE  8-6060 


TE  9-07 r, 


HARRIS  GRAMM 

INC. 

Concrete  and  Cement  Work 
Private  and  Industrial  Roads 
Landscaping 

Steps,  Floors,  Sidewalks,  Curbs 
Swimming  Pools 

176  E.  'I'ulpehocken  Street  Philadelphia  41,  Pa. 
"  When  You  Pave— Pave  Well" 


r  - ” - 

LEEDOM  and  WISSLER 

Since  1895 

PRESCRIPTIONS 

Chelten  and  Pulaski  Avenues 
GErmantown  8-1  340 

FREE  MOTOR  DELIVERY 
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MAY,  1959 
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CONTENTS 


U.  S.  S.  Olympia  .  . 

Page 

The  Little  Rebel  in  the  Ashmead  House 
by  LeRoy  Smith,  Jr. 

1901 . 

Page 

by  Captain  Edmund  A.  Crenshaw,  Jr.,  U.S.N. 
Fanny  Kimble  and  Butler  Place 

by  Frances  Anne  Wister 

Retired 

.  17 

Acres  of  Beauty 

by  Karl  T.  Weger 

Classic  Doorways 

by  Eleanor  B.  Prettyman 

Poems .  . 

by  Edward  B  Phillips 

by  Li  si  Stork 

Coaches  and  Phaetons. 

.  2.5 

An  18th  Century  Dining  Table  Anyone? 

by  Phoebe  Kidder 

.  16 

by  John  Fanning  Watson 

Recent  Accessions  to  the  Library . 

.  23 

Mrs.  Dorothy  F.  Lorch,  Secretary 

editorial 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  U'ireman,  Editor 
Mrss  Frances  M.  Campbell 
Miss  Violet  Gordon  Gray 
Mrs.  LeRoy  Smith,  Jr. 

George  Scott  Stewart  III 
Dr.  George  E.  Nitzsche 
Karl  T.  Weger 
Miss  Eleanor  B.  Prettyman 
Jerome  Stone 


PUBLICATIONS  COMMITTEE 
The  Baynton  House,  520S  Germantown  Avenue 

Guy  W.  Moore  Chairman 
6927  Cresheim  Road,  Philadelphia  19,  Pa. 

Thomas  Humphreys,  Jr.,  Controller 
CIRCULATION 

Mrs.  E.  Boggs  Prettyman,  Chairman 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Atkins 
Miss  Alice  Croft 
Miss  Margaret  Bodycomb 
Miss  Mabel  R.  Foley 
Miss  Katherine  S.  Matthews 
Mrs.  Guy  \V.  Moore 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Weil 


SOCIETY’S 

Complete  sets  of  the  Germantowne  Crier  consisting  of  (40) 
all  numbers  issued  to  date,  are  being  offered  (on  order)  at  S4 
per  set  plus  oOc  postage  if  mailed. 

Copies  of  the  “Guide  Book  to  Historic  Germantown”  will 
be  sold  at  One  dollar  each;  copies  of  “Washington  Visits  German- 
tow  n  at  One  dollar  each,  in  board  covers,  and  Fifty  cents  in 
paper  covers,  both  of  these  books  being  the  work  of  our  founder 
and  former  president,  Charles  Francis  Jenkins. 

Various  issues  of  Volume  One  and  1  wo,  of  the  old  “Site  and 
Kehc  Society  s  publications,  are  for  sale  at  the  Museum.  Some 
ot  the  second  volumes  are  in  the  name  of  the  Germantown  His¬ 
torical  Society,  the  old  name  being  discontinued  during  that 
period.  I  he  publications  start  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Society,  and  many  of  the  articles  were  written  by  old  historians 
now  dead,  and  constitute  first  hand  information. 

Copies  of  current  issues  of  the  Crier  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Museum,  the  Morris  House,  and  at  various  stores  in  Philadelphia 
Germantown,  Mt.  Airy  and  Chestnut  Hill. 


COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Ollinglr,  House 
Mr.  Thomas  von  Trott,  Relics 
Mrs.  J.  Bradford  Ritter,  Costume 
Mr.  Francis  Shunk  Brown,  HI,  Library 
Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Bostwick, 

Annual  Tour 

Dr.  Gordon  W.  Venable,  Morris  House 
Mrs.  Robeson  Lea  Perot, 

Morns  House  Hostesses 
Dr.  Gordon  W.  Venable 
Mrs.  Edmund  A.  Crenshaw 
Germantown  Week  Tour 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Magaziner,  Meetings 
Mrs.  Robert  Irwin,  Hospitality 

PUBLICATIONS 

HISTORIC  GERMANTOWN  ’  a  special  limited  edition 
book  of  laO  pages,  published  with  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  includes  an  outline  of  the  early  historv  of 
Germantown,  together  with  views  of  historic  Germantown  houses 
with  their  plans  and  architectural  and  historic  information. 

The  books  are  9‘4  by  12  inches,  bound  in  hard  covers,  and  are 
available  at  cost  ot  $5.00  per  copy  delivered,  or  S5.25  bv  mail  to 
any  address.  Please  address  requests  accompanied  bv  check  to 
order  of  Germantown  Historical  Societv  to:  Captain  Edmund  A 
Crenshaw,  Jr.,  519  Pelham  Road,  Philadelphia  19  Penna 


Decorative  ceramic  tiles  showing  the  front  view  of  the  Morris 
House,  Germantown.  The  tiles  are  six  inches  square,  and  are 
backed  with  thin  cork  insulation  for  use  on  a  dining  table,  or  they 
may  be  hung  on  a  wall  by  an  attached  evelet.  The  cost  is  Si. 00 
each,  and  may  be  purchased  at  the  Museum  or  the  Morris  House. 


Edward  S.  Kinley,  Advertising  Representative 
7447  Devon  Street,  Philadelphia  19,  Pa. 

Telephone;  CH  8-1484 

Published  March.  May,  September,  December — Germantown  Historical  Societv 
5214  Germantown  Avenue 
Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
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ANNUAL  TOUR 
HISTORIC  GERMANTOWN 

MAY  16,  1959 


1  he  Annual  Tour  of  Historic  Germantown,  sponsored 
by  the  Germantown  Historical  Society  and  the 
Germantown  Community  Council,  will  take  place  on 
Saturday,  May  16  from  1  to  5:30  p.m. 

The  lour  includes  fourteen  houses  along  the  Great 
Road.  Hostesses  in  colonial  costume  will  welcome 
visitors  at  each  tour  stop  and  explain  the  special 
features  and  events  to  be  presented. 

School  busses  will  give  tree  transportation  during  the 
afternoon  along  Germantown  Avenue.  Parking  lots 
on  West  School  House  Lane  and  on  West  Coulter 
Street  will  be  open  to  visitors. 


OTTINGER.  HOUSE 
MEHL  HOUSE 

THEATRE 
’gjT  GUILD 

PLAY  HOUSE 


"stenton' 


10  I*  AND 
COURT  L.AND 
STS 


The  cost  of  the  entire  Tour  is  SI. 50  for 
adults  and  75^  lor  children. 

Tickets  with  Tour  Map  and  schedule  of 
Special  Events  may  be  purchased  in 
advance  by  sending  check  made  out  to 
‘Germantown  Week’  and  mailing  to 
Germantown  Community  Council,  Ver¬ 
non  Park,  Philadelphia  44,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  also  at  each 
house. 
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U.S.S.  OLYMPIA 

By  Captain'  Edmund  A.  Crenshaw,  Jk. 
U.S.N.  Retired 


IT  seems  to  have  become  a  practice  to  consider 
matters  of  Historical  interest  as  only  those  which 
occurred  100  y  ears  or  more  ago.  But,  particularly 
in  this  Country  much  ot  interest  and  importance  has 
taken  place  in  more  recent  years,  and  this  period  has 
constituted  a  most  important  and  formative  part  of 
our  history. 

The  recent  preservation  of  the  celebrated  Cruiser 
Olympia  is  an  effort  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 
\ er\  important  turning  point  in  our  historv,  as  well 
as  to  preserve  as  a  permanent  memorial  and  museum 
a  very  fine  ship  which  had  an  important  part  in 
developments  of  her  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  we  had  probably  the 
most  powerful  Navy  in  the  world.  But,  following 
our  unfortunate  custom,  the  personnel  were  de¬ 
mobilized  and  ships  were  sold  and  scrapped  until  by 
the  year  1S80  our  Navy  stood  12th  or  13th  among 
the  Navies  of  the  world  and  our  National  prestige 
was  probably  in  proportion. 

Finally  Congress  started  to  rebuild  the  Navy  with 
a  program  of  new  construction  which  was  known  as 
The  New  Navy.”  The  legislation  involved  carried 
the  very  wise  provision  that  the  ships  to  be  built 
should  be  of  American  design  and  of  American 
produced  materials. 

1  his  resulted  in  the  rapid  upbuilding  of  the  Steel 
Industry  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  steel  ship¬ 
building  industry.  Without  this  stimulus  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  this  Country  to  have  won 
either  the  Spanish  War  which  followed  soon  after,  or 
the  First  World  War. 

The  first  ships  built  on  this  program  were  a  number 
of  small  cruisers  fitted  with  spars  and  sails  as  auxiliary. 
But  the  sails  were  very  promptly  discarded  at  the 
insistence  of  the  first  Commanding  Officers  who  found 
them  too  cumbersome  to  use.  Thereafter  we  had  only 
a  steam  Navy. 


As  soon  as  the  development  of  design  and  con¬ 
struction  facilities  permitted,  a  number  of  larger  and 
more  powerful  ships  followed.  The  Olympia,  a 
Protected  Cruiser,  was  one  of  these  later  ships  and  is 
now  the  last  remaining  ship  of  “The  New  Navy”  of 
the  18S0s  and  1890’s.  She  was  authorized  in  1SS8, 
keel  laid  in  1891,  and,  having  completed  all  acceptance 
trials  was  commissioned  in  February  1895. 

While  the  Olympia  was  always  regarded,  both  at 
home  and  abroad  as  a  most  successful  and  in  fact  an 
outstanding  ship  both  in  design  and  performance,  she 
was  the  only  one  of  her  class  built  at  that  time,  since 
nearly  all  building  facilities  were  then  devoted  to 
construction  of  our  Battleship  fleet.  These  latter 
ships  were  much  heavier  and  more  powerful  and  gave 
a  good  account  of  themselves  in  the  war  with  Spain. 

Immediately  following  her  commissioning  the 
Olympia  proceeded  to  the  Asiatic  Station  to  relieve 
the  cruiser  Baltimore  as  Flagship  of  our  Asiatic 
Squadron,  then  in  command  of  Admiral  F.  V.  McNair. 

Meanwhile  relations  with  Spain  over  the  conditions 
in  Cuba  had  become  rapidly  more  critical  and  to  many 
war  seemed  imminent.  Admiral  McNair  had  reached 
the  age  for  compulsory  retirement  late  in  1897  and 
Commodore  George  Dewey  was  sent  out  to  relieve 
him,  which  he  did  early  in  January  1898.  This  very- 
fortunate  selection  of  the  Squadron  Commander  was 
made  at  the  instigation  of  the  then  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  1  heodore  Roosevelt. 

Dewey’s  first  concern  was  with  the  matter  of 
ammunition,  since  with  the  economy  then  in  vogue 
our  ships  had  far  less  than  their  war  time  allowance 
of  ammunition  on  board  with  little  means  of  getting 
more  from  home.  The  Revenue  Cutter  McCullough 
was  hastily  sent  out  with  all  she  could  carry  and  was 
followed  later  by  the  Cruiser  Baltimore,  the  latter 
arriving  only  two  days  before  the  notification  of  the 
declaration  of  war. 
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Meanwhile  Devyey  was  occupied  with  the  routine 
of  required  official  calls  and  with  preparing  his  ships 
for  possible  outbreak  of  war.  Little  intelligence  on 
the  Philippines  was  available  and  even  charts  were 
old  and  of  uncertain  accuracy. 

I  he  American  Squadron  had  been  assembled  at 
Hong  hong.  1  here,  on  April  23rd,  word  was  received 
that  war  had  been  declared  and  Dewey  was  warned 
that  he  must  leave  within  48  hours.  He  moved  at 
once  to  Mirs  Bay  on  the  C  hina  coast,  completed  plans 
and  then  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  orders  to  “capture 
or  destroy  ’  the  Spanish  fleet  reported  to  be  in  the 
Philippines. 

Dewey  proceeded  at  moderate  speed,  investigating 
Subig  Bay  just  north  of  Manila  Bay  and.  finding  no 
Spanish  ships  there,  headed  for  Manila  Bay  regulating 
his  speed  so  as  to  reach  the  entrance  during  the  night. 
1  he  entrance  to  the  Bay  was  reliably  reported  to  be 
protected  by  mines  but  Dewey  assumed  that  these 
mines  had  been  in  place  for  some  time  and  would 
probably  have  become  inoperative  and  so  disregarded 
them.  The  ships  arrived  off  Corrigidor  and  entered 
the  Bay  in  complete  darkness  with  only  a  few  shots 
being  fired  at  the  last  ships  in  column.  Speed  was 
then  reduced  so  that  they  arrived  off  Manila  at  day¬ 
break — about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

\\  hile  not  very  much  was  known  as  to  the  defenses 
prior  to  the  action,  Dewey  was  aware  that  his  ships 
had  some  superiority  over  the  Spanish  ships  in 
strength  of  batteries.  But  the  Spaniards  were  known 
to  have  in  the  various  fortifications  ashore  a  number 
of  guns  some  of  which  were  of  heavier  calibre  than 
any  carried  by  the  American  Ships.  The  Olympia 
had  the  heaviest  and  most  modern  of  the  American 
batteries,  consisting  of  four  eight  inch  guns  and  ten 
five  inch  in  her  main  battery  with  14  six  pounders 
as  torpedo  defense  battery. 

Fhe  nominal  total  strength  of  the  two  forces  was 
not  far  from  equal.  But  the  Spanish  guns  ashore 
took  little  part  in  the  ensuing  action  and  their  ships 
were  in  poor  condition  and  badly  trained. 

1  he  American  Squadron  steamed  slowly  in  toward 
the  City  of  Manila  disregarding  the  ineffective  fire 
and  finding  no  ships  there  headed  eastward  toward 
the  Naval  Station  of  Cavite  and  its  protecting  Sangley 
Point,  in  the  lee  of  which  the  Spanish  ships  were 
sighted  at  anchor. 

As  the  range  closed  Commodore  Dewey,  on  the 
bridge  of  the  Olympia,  gave  his  famous  order  to  the 
Captain  of  the  Olympia — “You  may  fire  when  you 
are  ready,  Gridley.’’  The  Olympia’s  forward  turret 
immediately  opened  fire  followed  by  all  guns  from 
other  ships  of  the  squadron  that  would  bear.  The 
American  ships  steamed  on  an  oval  course  ex'posing 
first  their  starboard  and  then  their  port  batteries 
until  two  complete  turns  had  been  made. 

By  that  time  fire  of  the  Spanish  ships  had  slackened 
and  several  of  them  were  on  fire.  A  garbled  report 
was  at  about  this  time  delivered  to  the  Commodore 


indicating  that  the  supply  of  live  inch  ammunition 
was  running  low.  Dewey  withdrew  the  American 
ships  from  action  and  finding  that  the  report  was 
incorrect,  called  all  Commanding  Officers  aboard  for 
conference  and  had  the  crews  sent  to  breakfast. 

At  11:15  the  American  Squadron  returned  to 
action  and  completed  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
ships,  some  which  were  already  abandoned,  and 
demanded  and  obtained  the  surrender  of  the  Naval 
Station  at  Cavite. 

The  Spanish  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  heavy 
and  all  of  their  ships  were  sunk,  making  this  one  of 
the  most  complete  Naval  victories  of  our  history. 

This  victory  transformed  the  Cnited  States  into  a 
World  Power  overnight  and  started  the  Country  on  its 
rise  to  its  present  position  as  the  leading  power  in  the 
world.  Guam  was  captured  in  a  quiet  peaceful 
manner  shortly  afterward;  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were 
annexed  a  little  later  (which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  war)  and  after  our  victory  at  Santiago  some  weeks 
later,  we  also  acquired  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Spain  lost  the  last  of  her  possesions  in  the  western 
hemisphere. 

A  wait  of  several  weary  weeks  followed  until  our 
Army  could  be  transported  in  the  entirely  inadequate 
merchant  ships  we  had  at  the  time,  to  finally  take  over 
the  City  of  Manila  and  the  rest  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

During  this  time  Dewey  had  constant  difficulty 
with  the  German  Naval  Force  which  had  promptlv 
arrived  with  a  strength  considerably  in  excess  of  his 
own.  1  he  German  Admiral  von  Diedrichs  repeatedly 
communicated  with  the  Spanish  authorities  ashore, 
landed  armed  parties  at  some  points,  attempted  to 
disregard  the  blockade  regulations  and  in  general 
made  himself  obnoxious. 

Finally  Admiral  Dewey’s  patience  was  exhausted 
and  he  inquired  of  von  Dicdrich’s  Flag  Lieutenant 
if  the  Germans  wanted  war  and  stated  that  if  so  thev 
could  hav  e  it  at  once.  1  his  promptly  terminated  the 
violations  of  blockade  and  upon  the  arrival  of  our 
heavily  armed  monitor  Monterey,  the  tension  sub¬ 
sided. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  was  probably  the 
result  of  a  little-known  episode  of  a  few  months  earlier 
when  the  Kuropean  Monarchies  held  secret  meetings 
for  consideration  of  issuing  a  warning  to  the  United 
States  to  stop  interfering  with  Spain.  It  was  ap¬ 
parently  agreeable  to  all  that  such  action  should  be 
taken  tho  none  was  anxious  to  take  the  leading  part. 
At  the  final  meeting  the  British  Ambassador  an¬ 
nounced  that  England  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  plan  and  that  ended  the  matter.  But  probably 
the  German  Admiral  had  already  received  some 
instructions  to  be  prepared  to  interfere  if  practicable 
and,  being  out  of  communication  in  those  days,  had 
had  no  further  instructions. 

\\  hen  our  Army  had  arrived  and  together  with 
Dewey  s  Squadron  was  proceeding  to  advance  on 
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U.S.S.  Olympia. 

Photo  copyrighted  by  OUR  A  A  \  \  MAGAZINE  printed  by  permission 


Manila  the  German  Admiral  asked  the  senior  British 
officer  present,  Captain  Chichester,  R.  X.,  what  he 
thought  Dewey  would  do  if  he  (the  German)  placed 
his  ships  between  Dewey  and  Manila.  Captain 
Chichester  replied  “Only  God  and  Admiral  Dewey 
know.”  Chichester  got  underway  at  the  same  time 
and  proceeded  on  the  disengaged  side  of  the  American 
ships  and  the  Germans  remained  at  anchor. 

Following  the  capture  of  Manila  the  Olympia  with 
Dewey  aboard  returned  to  the  United  States,  via  the 
Suez  Canal  for  a  most  enthusiastic  Peace  Jubilee  at 
Xew  \  ork  in  1899.  Dewey  was  subsequently  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  especially  created  rank  of  Admiral  of 
the  Navy  which  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
still  on  active  duty,  in  1917. 

After  undergoing  overhaul  and  some  modifications 
the  Olympia  then  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  serving 
as  Flagship  of  our  Caribbean  Squadron  in  the  trouble 
at  Venezuela.  She  was  at  Panama,  Tangier,  Smyrna 
and  back  to  San  Domingo  on  a  busy  tour  in  the  next 
few  years  and  then  for  several  years  was  Flagship  of 
the  Midshipmen's  Practice  Squadron. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  nearly  all  of  the  higher 
ranking  officers  who  led  our  Navy  to  victor}'  during 
the  Second  World  War  served  either  aboard  the  Olym¬ 
pia  or  in  the  squadron  of  which  she  was  flagship  during 
this  tour  of  the  ship. 

During  the  First  World  War  the  Olympia  was  in 
service  as  a  Convoy  escort  ship,  as  Flagship  of  the 
Patrol  Force  and  later  led  the  expedition  to  Mur¬ 


mansk  in  1918,  Later  she  was  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  sea,  returning  twice  to 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  next  two  years. 

In  October  1921  she  proceeded  to  Le  Havre  to 
receive  and  bring  back  to  the  States  the  body  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  for  interment  at  Arlington. 

Her  fi  nal  cruise  was  once  more  with  the  Mid¬ 
shipmen's  Practice  Cruise  in  1922  a f ter  which  the 
Ship  was  put  out  of  commission  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Philadelphia.  This  was  the  end  of  an  active  and 
noted  career. 

After  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  Congress 
decreed  that  several  of  our  historic  ships,  including  the 
Olympia  would  have  to  be  scrapped  unless  some 
patriotic  organizations  were  willing  and  able  to  take 
them  over,  without  expense  to  the  Government,  and 
preserve  them  in  a  creditable  manner. 

The  Cruiser  Olympia  Association  was  formed  here 
in  Philadelphia,  with,  I  am  glad  to  say,  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Society  taking  an  active  part.  This  is  a 
non-profit  organization,  all  the  members  of  which 
donate  their  time  and  pay  their  own  expenses.  A 
long  period  of  negotiation  with  the  Navy  Department 
followed  and  finally  the  Keystone  Drydock  and  Ship 
Repair  Company  undertook  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs  and  wait  for  payment  until  the  money  could 
be  raised.  The  City  promised  a  berth  near  the  foot 
of  Chestnut  Street — not  far  from  Independence  Hall. 

Repairs  occupied  some  months.  The  eight  inch 
turrets  and  guns  had  been  removed  and  scrapped  in 
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1*^12,  .ill  other  guns  .mil  all  movable  furniture  and 
equipment  had  been  removed,  the  topmasts  were 
missing  and  the  ship  had  not  been  manned  for  36  years. 
During  her  period  out  of  commission  at  the  Navy 
^  ard  visitors  had  been  allowed  to  go  aboard  the  ship 
as  an  historic  relic  and  these  visitors  had  done  ex¬ 
tensive  damage  to  virtually  everything  that  could  be 
smashed.  The  entire  inside  of  the  ship  had  to  be 
sand  blasted  down  to  bare  metal  and  repainted,  the 
turrets  had  to  be  reconstructed  and  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  original  equipment  or  its  equivalent  collected 
and  reinstalled. 

Local  manufacturers  have  been  extremely  patriotic 
and  helpful  in  this  work.  The  Paint  and  Varnish 
Association  supplied  some  3000  gallons  of  paint; 
another  manufacturer  donated  the  topmasts;  another 
all  the  required  canvas  which  was  fabricated  by  an¬ 
other  concern,  and  many  others  assisted. 

During  o\crhaul  the  ship  s  propellers  were  removed 
and  have  been  fabricated  into  souvenir  medals  which 
were  a  principal  source  of  raising  funds. 

As  word  of  the  project  spread  throughout  the 
Country,  veterans  of  the  Battle  of  .Manila  Bay  and 
their  descendants  and  many  other  interested  indivi¬ 
duals  contributed  relies,  photographs,  uniforms  and 
other  articles  until  the  Association  was  hard  put  to  it 
to  find  suitable  display  space.  The  result  has  been 
the  start  of  a  long  overdue  Navy  Museum  in  this 
port  which  has  seemed  to  please  many  thousands  of 
visitors. 

When  most  of  the  repair  work  had  been  completed 
the  Olympia  was  moved  to  a  temporary  berth  at 
Pier  No.  9  North  (near  the  foot  of  Race  Street)  on 
the  Delaware.  Since  the  City  has  so  far  not  started 
the  construction  of  the  area  where  a  permanent  berth 
was  promised,  the  ship  may  have  to  stay  afloat  there 
for  some  time.  The  eventual  plan  is  to  place  her  in  a 
suitable  location,  resting  on  the  bottom  and  with 
the  surrounding  area  filled  in  so  that  the  ship  will  be 
secure  for  all  time  and  easy  of  access. 


Philadelphia  has  always  been  a  good  N.iv\  town 
both  lor  the  supply  of  personnel  and  for  ships  of  all 
types.  It  is  one  of  our  most  important  shipbuilding 
centers  and  the  second  largest  port  in  the  Country  in 
cargo  tonnage  with  the  probability  that  it  will  eventu¬ 
ally  become  the  largest.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show 
an  interested  visitor  or  the  General  Public  to  empha¬ 
size  these  facts. 

We  hope  that  the  Olympia  may  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  much  larger  Navy  and  Maritime  Museum  w  hich 
will  properly  tell  the  story  of  the  importance  of  this 
Port  and  of  Naval  and  Commercial  shipping  to  the 
Country  at  large  and  to  this  area  in  particular. 


f-or  those  interested  in  the  statistics  on  the  Olympia. 

Authorized  7  September  1888,  Keel  laid  17  June 
1891,  Builders  trials  late  1893.  Commissioned  5 
February  1895. 

Length  344',  Beam  53',  Displacement  5S70  tons. 
Engines,  twin  screw  three  cylinder,  triple  expansion, 
total  horse  power  18,000.  Maximum  speed  23  knots. 
Coal  burning.  Four  double  ended  and  two  single 
ended  “Scotch”  boilers.  Double  ended  boilers  are 
15'  in  diameter  and  21'  long.  Working  pressure  165 
pounds.  Bunker  capacity  1200  tons. 

1  he  Olympia  was  classed  as  a  Protected  Cruiser, 
having  armor  only  on  the  turrets  and  around  gun 
sponsons.  Remainder  of  the  protection  consisted  of 
about  fifteen  feet  of  coal  in  the  bunkers  along  the 
sides. 

Battery  four  8”,  ten  5",  14  six  pounders,  6-1 
pounders  two  Gatling  guns  and  six  torpedo  tubes. 
The  six  and  one  pounders  were  later  removed  as  too 
light  to  be  effective  when  torpedo  boats  grew  into  the 
larger  destroy  ers  and  the  original  short  range  tor¬ 
pedoes  were  also  discarded  and  the  tubes  removed. 

Complement— 34  Officers  and  454  Enlisted  Men, 
including  the  Marine  Guard.  Only  24  Officers  and 
397  men  were  aboard  at  Manila  Bay,  the  ship  being 
quite  short  handed. 
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Fanny  Kemble  and  Butler  Place 

Excerpts  from  the  Article 
By  Frances  Anne  Wister 
by  permission  of 

Old  York  Road  Historical  Society, 
from  their  Bulletin,  Volume  xiv  1950 


FANNY  KEMBLE  was  born  in  London  in 
1809,  to  a  family  distinguished  on  the  stage. 
She  made  her  debut  at  Covent  Garden  in  1829, 
acting  the  part  of  Juliet.  Her  success  was  extra¬ 
ordinary.  On  her  arrival  in  America  her  triumphs 
were  repeated.  Ireland,  in  his  history  of  the  New 
Y'ork  stage  writes;  “to  the  state  and  dignity  of  the 
Kemble  School  she  added  all  the  fire  and  impetuosity 
of  her  own  original  genius.’’ 

“From  her  mother  she  inherited  a  grace  and  fascina¬ 
tion  in  her  comic  delineations  that  none  other  of  the 
blood  of  Kemble  ever  knew.  To  her  mother,  also, 
she  was  indebted,  in  her  girlhood,  for  a  dainty  light¬ 
ness  of  figure,  whose  delicacy  of  outline  was  completely 
lost  in  her  maturer  years,  and  for  a  pair  of  glorious 
dark  eyes,  soft  in  repose,  but  able  with  a  single  glance 
to  express  the  intensest  shades  of  a  varying  passion. 
No  actress  that  preceded  her  in  America  ever  held 
as  powerful  and  deep  a  sway  over  the  hearts  and 
feelings  of  her  auditors.” 

Failin'  Kemble,  her  father,  Charles  Kemble,  and 
her  Aunt  Miss  Adelaide  De  Camp,  came  to  America 
in  a  sailing  vessel  which  ironically  bore  the  name 
“Pacific,”  for  their  vox  age  was  rough.  They  suffered 
a  passage  of  fi\'e  unpleasant  xveeks.  Fanny  writes, 
“on  my  back  all  day;  mercy  how  it  aches  too!  The 
ship  reeled  like  a  drunken  thing.  I  lax  doxvn  and 
began  to  read  Byron's  life.” 

New  York,  America 

Finally.  New  Y’ork  was  reached  on  September  4th., 
and  the  Kemble  party  xx_as  installed  at  the  American 
Hotel.  Fanny  Kemble  found  much  to  interest  her, 
and  much  to  criticise.  “The  ants  swarm  on  the 
floors,”  she  wrote,  “on  the  tables,  in  the  beds,  about 
one’s  clothes;  the  plagues  of  Egypt  xvere  a  joke  to 
them.”  Again  “My  dresses  were  \’ery  beautiful;  but 
oh,  the  mosquitoes  had  made  dreadful  haxoc  with  my 
arms,  which  xvere  covered  with  hills  as  large  and  red 
as  Vesux'ius  in  an  eruption.”  In  spite  of  these  incon¬ 
veniences  the  first  performances  went  off  well. 

Walt  Whitman  saxv  Fanny  Kemble  as  Lady 
Townley  in  “The  Prox'oked  Husband.”  He  xvrote; 
“These,  and  many  more,  the  years  of  youth  and  on¬ 
ward,  Fanny  Kemble — name  to  conjure  up  great 
mimic  scenes  withal — perhaps  the  greatest.  I  re¬ 
member  well  her  rendering  of  Bianca  in  “Fazio”  and 
Marianna  in  “The  Wife.”  Nothing  finer  did  ever 
stage  exhibit,  the  \reterans  of  all  nations  said  so,  and 
my  boyish  heart  and  head  felt  it  in  ex'ery  minute  cell.” 


Philip  Home,  a  New  Y  ork  gentleman,  wrote  before 
he  saxv  her  act;  “Miss  Kemble,  like  all  young  persons 
who  have  become  celebrated,  has  many  and  strong 
admirers.  But  many  dislike  her  on  first  acquaintance. 
Her  manners  are  somewhat  singular,  .  .  .  She  sang 
and  played  for  us  in  the  evening.  Her  x'oice  is  not 
sweet,  but  has  power  and  pathos.  I  am  confirmed  in 
my  opinion  that  she  has  astonishing  requisites  for  the 
stage.  Her  features  separately  are  not  good  but 
combined  they  make  a  face  of  great  and  powerful 
expression. — She  is  destined  to  fill  the  place  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  make  the  finest  performer  in  the  world.” 
Later  he  was  displeased  with  her  behavior. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Frank  Channing  (New  York 
1833)  Miss  Catharine  Maria  Sedgwick,  the  authoress, 
a  dex'oted  friend  of  Miss  Kemble,  txventy  years  her 
senior,  wrote;  “We  are  just  now  in  the  full  flush  of 
excitement  about  Fanny  Kemble.  She  is  the  most 
captivating  creature,  steeped  to  the  x'ery  lips  in  genius. 
Y’ou  will  not  see  her  until  the  middle  of  April.  Do  not 
fail  to  see  her  Belxfidera.  I  hax-e  nex'er  seen  any 
woman  on  the  stage  to  be  compared  with  her,  nor 
ever  an  actor  that  delighted  me  so  much.  She  is 
most  eftectix'e  in  a  true  Woman’s  character,  fearful, 
tender  and  true.  Her  face  is  the  mirror  of  her  soul. 
She  is  a  quiet  gentlewoman  in  her  deportment." 

“The  New  Y’ork  Mirror"  September  15,  1832.  said, 
“Miss  Kemble  as  an  actress  stands  in  a  most  difficult 
position.  She  has  to  satisfy  anticipations  built  on  the 
fame  of  the  most  distinguished  theatrical  family  of 
the  age,  as  well  as  upon  the  triumphs  that  she  herself 
lias  achieved.” 

Philadelphia 

After  a  successful  stay  in  New  Y’ork  the  Kemble 
party  rose  at  4:45  A.M.  on  October  8,  1832,  and  took 
the  Philadelphia  steamboat.  Arriving  in  New  Jersey 
they  took  the  coach,  into  which  too  many  people 
xvere  squeezed,  and  finally  reached  a  railxvay  draxvn 
by  horses,  after  which  they  boarded  another  boat. 
After  ten  hours  Philadelphia  xvas  reached.  Here  at  the 
Mansion  House  on  South  3rd.  Street,  they  xvere 
installed.  Miss  Kemble  xvrote; 

“The  town  is  perfect  silence  and  solitude,  compared 
to  Nexv  Y’ork;  there  is  a  greater  air  of  age  about  it  too, 
xvhich  pleases  me.  The  red  houses  are  not  fiercely 
red,  nor  the  white  facings  so  glaringly  xvhite.  We 
passed  one  or  two  pretty  buildings  in  pure  xvhite 
marble,  and  the  bank  in  Chestnut  Street,  xvhich  is  a 
beautiful  little  copy  of  the  Parthenon.” 
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"1  played  only  so-so;  in  fact  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  play  to  this  audience  at  all,  1  hey. arc  so  immovable, 
such  very  sticks  anil  stones,  that  one  is  fairly  exhausted 
with  labouring  to  excite  them.”  Later,  her  mood 
changed.  “At  the  end  the  people  shouted  and  shrieked 
for  us.  \\  e  went  on  and  made  a  speech  and  I  went  on 
and  made  them  a  courtesy;  and  certainly  thev  do 
deserve  the  civilest  of  speeches,  and  the  lowest  of 
courtesies  from  us,  for  they  have  behaved  most 
kindly  and  coirrtcously  to  us.  and  for  mine  good  part 
I  love  the  whole  City  of  Philadelphia  from  this  time 
forth  for  evermore.” 

Rostov 

Alter  Philadelphia  came  Boston.  There,  more  than 
ever,  the  Kembles  were  greeted  by  distinguished 
citizens,  and  acclaimed  by  the  theatre-going  public. 
-My  grandmother,  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Eustis,  was  a 
girl  of  sixteen  when  Miss  Kemble  and  her  father 
arri\  ed  in  Boston.  My  grandmother  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing,  the  Unitar¬ 
ian  preacher,  and  she  often  told  me  about  her  excite¬ 
ment  at  being  allowed  to  go  to  the  theatre  for  the 
first  time  to  see  the  greatest  actress  of  the  period. 

At  that  time  it  was  not  customary  for  the  clergy  to 
attend  the  theatre  and  that  supposedly  also  pertained 
to  their  families.  The  young  Miss  Mary  Channing 
went  to  school  next  door  to  the  Tremont  House, 
where  the  Kembles  were  staying.  That  was  of  in¬ 
terest,  but  the  greatest  excitement  was  when  Miss 
Kemble  went  for  her  daily  horseback  ride,  just  at 
recess  time,  and  the  school  was  out  in  force  to  see  her 
start. 

Col.  Henry  Lee  also  remembered  the  daily  ride. 
He  says:  After  sixty  years  since  Fanny  Kemble  made 
her  debut  on  April  16,  1834.  the  glamour  of  her 
apparition  has  not  yet  vanished.  ...  It  seems  but 
>  esterday  that  we  were  hanging  round  Tremont 
Place  to  see  her  mount  her  horse  Niagara— a  horse 
I  rode  henceforth,  on  holidays  and  in  vacations, 
because  she  had  been  upon  his  back  -or  scouring  the 
country  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  as  she  galloped  past. 
E\t-r\  young  girl,  who  could,  sported  Fanny  Kemble 
curls.  To  be  thought  to  look  like  Fanny  Kemble 
was  their  aspiration.  .  .  . 

As  for  us  Harvard  students,  we  all  went  mad. 

As  long  as  funds  held  out  there  was  a  procession  of  us 
hastening  breathless  over  the  road  to  Boston,  as  the 
evening  shades  came  on;  then  a  waiting  in  the  narrow- 
entrance  alley,  packed  like  sardines  in  a  box,  until 
at  last  we  were  borne  along,  with  peril  to  flesh  and 
raiment,  into  the  pit,  where  we  sat  on  the  unbacked 
benches,  absorbed,  scarce  knowing  when  and  w-here 
we  were,  and  regardless  of  our  sometimes  sans-culotte 
condition.” 

“Charles  Kemble  opened  w  ith  ‘Hamlet’  .  .  .  The 
next  night  Miss  Kemble  made  her  debut  in  Bianca; 
and  we  went  out,  transfixed  with  horror  and  fascina¬ 
tion,  into  uttermost  darkness,  as  when  one  passes  an 
arc  light  on  the  road.” 


"I  remember  one  night  when,  as  Belvidera.  shriek¬ 
ing,  stares  at  her  husbands  ghost,  1  was  sittin„  in 
front  in  her  line  of  vision,  and  cowered  and  shrank 
from  her  terrible  gaze.  How  we  all  wept  with  her  as 
Mrs.  Beverley  over  the  frenzied  despair  of  her  games¬ 
ter  husband  I — with  this  difference,  that  her  tears 
were  staining  her  silk  dress,  while  ours  were  mopped 
by  our  handkerchiefs.  How  we  all  enjoyed  her 
shrewish  outbursts  and  humble  penitence  as  Katha¬ 
rine,  and  her  father  s  assumed  violence  and  real  good 
breeding  as  Petruchio — a  delightful  performance, 
vainly  essayed  by  actors  since,  in  fond  belief  of  my 
friend  John  Gilbert  and  myself.” 

“Oh  for  something  of  the  fire,  the  undying  youthful¬ 
ness  of  spirit,  now  so  rare,  the  fine  courtesy  of  bearing, 
which  made  the  acting  with  actors  of  this  type,  so 
delightful !  wrote  one  writer  of  Charles  Kemble, 
and  his  masterpiece,  Mercutio,  and  Fanny  Kemble's 
Juliet,  which  held  Covent  Garden  lor  one  hundred 
and  twenty  nights,  and  made  lovers  of  all  the  youth 
of  London! 

We  were  all  ot  us  in  love  with  you,  and  had  your 
portrait  by  Lawrence  in  our  rooms,”  So  said  Thacke¬ 
ray  to  Fanny  Kemble  twenty  years  afterwards. 

During  the  same  visit  Wendell  Phillips  said  to 
Judge  Story,  a  Harvard  professor:  “you  come  of 
Puritan  ancestors.  How  do  you  reconcile  all  this 
theatre-going  with  their  teachings?”  “I  don't  recon¬ 
cile  it,”  answered  the  Judge.  “I  only  thank  God  I  am 
alive  in  the  same  era  with  such  a  Woman.” 

Miss  Kemble  met  Dr.  Channing  there,  and  was 
disappointed  because  he,  like  all  others,  would  talk 
only  about  the  stage,  while  she  wanted  to  talk  about 
his  sermons. 

It  was  in  that  city  that  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Fanny  Kemble  of  England  and  Mr.  Pierce  Butler  of 
Philadelphia  was  announced.  He  had  followed  on 
tour,  playing  the  flute  in  her  orchestra.  He  had 
joined  the  Kembles  on  their  vacation  trip,  and  had 
showered  Fanny  with  gifts.  He  had  provided  silver 
table-ware  for  their  use  in  the  rather  primitive  hotels 
In  their  party-  there  was  another  man  whose  com¬ 
pany  Fanny  Kemble  greatly  enjoyed,  Edward  John 
Trelawney.  She  sang,  and  they  talked  about  Byron, 
and  Shelley,  and  kindred  topics.  But  the  American 
won  out. 

Mtss  DeCamp,  suspecting  what  might  happen,  had 
long  before  given  her  impetuous  niece  a  lecture  on 
Matrimony,  but  to  no  avail. 

Other  people  were  disturbed  also.  Miss  Catharine 
M.  Sedgwick  wrote  Mary  Russell  Mitford  as  follows: 

“I  see  a  great  deal  of  Fanny  Kemble  when  she  is  in 
the  city  (New  York,  June  6,  1834)  I  admire  and  love 
her.  She  is  to  be  in  New  York  in  a  few  days  to  bid  us 
professionally  farewell,  and  is  soon  to  be  married. 
Butler  is  a  gentlemanly  man,  with  good  sense  and 
amiable  disposition,  infinitely  her  inferior.  Poor 
girl,  she  makes  a  dangerous  experiment;  I  have  a 
thousand  Fears  for  the  result.” 
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Washington  Irving  told  Miss  Kemble  not  to  become 
a  creaking  door,  and  cited  an  Englishwoman  who  had 
become  just  that  on  marrying  an  American. 

But  the  celebrated  Miss  Kemble  did  not  think! 
She  was  terribly  in  love  with  the  dashing,  handsome 
Pierce  Butler  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  reckless  of 
money  that  he  had  not  earned,  and  equally  reckless  of 
persons,  both  the  results  of  being  a  slave-holder. 
Moreover,  she  was  suflering  from  an  emotional  upset 
over  the  death  of  her  aunt;  and  she  craved  relief  from 
the  hard  life  of  the  theatre. 

Pierce  Butler 

And  now  the  side  of  the  Groom,  as  they  say  at 
weddings.  I  he  Butler  background  and  the  Kemble 
background  were  as  far  apart  as  the  north  and  south 
pole:  or,  perhaps  I  should  sav,  as  the  poles  were  in 
1834. 

Although  the  Butlers  had  originated  in  South 
Carolina,  in  the  third  generation  here  they  were  well 
accepted  in  the  city's  social  life.  There  were  three 
Butler  mansions  in  Philadelphia,  one  at  8th  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  occupied  by  Pierce  Butler’s  aunt 
(owner  of  Butler  Place)  the  others,  on  Walnut  Street, 
were  occupied  by  his  brother  John  and  his  wife,  and 
his  uncle  Thomas  Butler.  It  was  to  John’s  house  that 
the  Butler  bride  was  taken  while  repairs  were  being 
made  at  the  farm,  which  the  groom's  aunt  was  allow¬ 
ing  the  young  couple  to  occupy.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  somewhat  incongruous  household. 

There  were  many  liftings  of  eyebrows  when  the 
engagement  was  announced  of  Pierce  Butler,  who, 
under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Major  Butler  (his 
grandfather),  as  mentioned  before,  had  renounced  the 
name  of  Mease  and  inherited  the  Butler  fortune. 
His  engagement  would  have  caused  a  stir  in  any 
event;  lor  he  was  a  handsome,  pleasure-loving,  gay 
young  man,  who  wore  his  hair  in  Byronic  style,  and 
was  much  sought  after.  But  to  be  marrying  Miss 
Fanny  Kemble — an  actress,  however  distinguished — 
that  was  too  much ! 

And  so  the  stage  is  set  for  a  first-class  tragedy,  with 
a  Kemble  “acting  up’’  on  one  side,  and  a  Philadelphia 
beau  on  the  other.  She  had  acted  many  tragedies, 
but  never  one  such  as  this. 

The  “Philadelphia  Inquirer”  of  June  10,  1834, 
printed  the  following  effusion  three  days  after  their 
wedding:  FANNY  KEMBLE’S  LAST  SCENE— 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above,  But  heaven  itself 
descends  in  love.  It  was  Saturday  morning  last, 
under  a  clear  and  brilliant  sky — with  a  cool  breeze 
on  the  waters,  a  busy  street,  and  a  crowded  market 
place — that  three  or  four  private  carriages  drew  up  at 
the  venerable  portal  of  Christ's  Church,  in  Second 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Several  personages,  some  vener¬ 
able  for  years,  descended  from  the  carriages;  something 
important  was  on  foot;  a  party  of  eight  or  ten  entered 
the  venerable  pile;  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
looked  and  stared ;  some  pedestrian  stopped  and 
inquired,  What’s  doing,  my  friend?”  “I  don’t  know, 


Sir  -ma\  lie  a  marriage.”  "Who  was  the  \  oung  lad> 
so  elegantly  veiled,  and  habited  like  a  Bride.'  "1 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face — I’ll  sware,  ii  is  the 
lovliest  creature  of  the  day.”  “Did  ton  see  the 
enchanting  Fanny  Kemble  last  night  in  Violante. 
“That  I  did — that  I  did.”  “Then  my  good  sir,  this 
is  her  last  scene."  ...  “I  saw  an  angel  married  in 
Christ's  Church — I  saw  the  wedding  garments — I 
saw  the  veil  raised — I  saw  the  book  opened — I  saw 
her  pale,  interesting  countenance — I  heard  the  holy 
formula  pronounced  by  the  good  Bishop.  I  would 
not  have  missed  it  for  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  and 
a  couple  of  thousands  on  trifle  against  the  held.”  .  .  . 

Major  Butler 

The  land  which  later  became  Butler  Place  was 
originally  given  to  John  Goodson  under  patent  from 
William  Penn  in  16S4. 

It  passed  through  various  ownerships,  but  the  first 
owner  to  be  interesting  to  us  was  Major  Pierce  Butler 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1744;  and  was  a  military  man  from  his 
early  years,  having  been  commissioned  in  1755  as 
Lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-second  Foot  before  he  was 
eleven  years  old,  but  having  entered  his  duties  only  at 
fifteen.  He  reached  America  with  his  Irish  regiment 
in  1765. 

After  his  elopement  with  the  heiress  Mary  Middle- 
ton  of  South  Carolina,  Major  Butler  resigned  his 
commission,  and  became  a  planter  in  Georgia.  His 
plantations  were  near  Darien,  on  St.  Simon’s  and 
Butler’s  Islands;  and  he  became  rich  from  his  rice 
and  cotton  crops  produced  by  slave  labor. 

Major  Butler  entered  politics,  and  became  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  In  1787  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  and 
a  signer  of  the  Constitution.  His  city  house  was  at 
8th.  and  Chestnut  Streets.  He  evidently  became 
enamored  of  the  principal  city  in  America,  in 
1810  he  bought  a  farm  of  eighty-four  acres  in  Bristol 
Township,  Philadelphia  County,  from  Francis  Breuil 
and  Eugenia,  his  wife.  It  was  six  miles  out  of  town, 
and  later  was  known  as  “Butler  Place,”  at  Old  York 
Road  and  Thorp’s  Lane.  The  house  had  been  built 
by  one  of  its  many  owners,  Frederick  Boullage,  in 
1791.  The  property  was  later  increased  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven  acres,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Old 
York  Road,  Thorp’s  Lane  and  Mill  Street. 

One  of  the  Major’s  daughters,  Sarah,  married  Dr. 
James  Mease,  one  time  physician  of  the  Port.  Two 
others,  Frances  and  Ann  Eliza,  remained  single.  The 
Major  had  quarreled  with  his  only  son,  Thomas,  and 
had  disinherited  him. 

Senator  Butler  provided  in  his  will  that  Butler 
Place  was  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  given  to  his 
three  Mease  grandsons;  provided  that,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  they  should  drop  the  name  of  Mease  and 
assume  the  name  of  Butler. 

( Continued  on  page  H) 
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ACRES  OF  BEAUTY 


By  Eleanor  B.  Prettyman 


ONE'S  a  short  distance  from  busy  Germantown 
on  one  hundred  acres  of  beautifully  shaded 
grounds,  lies  Friends  Hospital  in  Frankford, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

1  he  hospital,  first  known  as  the  “Friends  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,"  was  conceived  by  a  group  of  Friends 
in  the  Philadelphia  area,  who  had  a  concern  “to  make 
provision  for  such  of  our  members  as  may  be  deprived 
ol  the  use  of  their  reason.  This  idea  was  presented 
to  the  Philadelphia  N  early  Meeting  of  Friends  in 
1811,  who  formed  a  committee  to  look  further  into 
the  matter  and  report  back  to  the  meeting.  A  report 
was  made  to  the  Nearly  Meeting  the  following  year 
by  this  Committee,  which  stated  that  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  should  be  established.  However,  it  was  not 
until  September  1 S 1 3,  that  a  desirable  location  was 
found.  A  fifty-two  acre  site,  part  of  a  tract  of  five 
hundred  acres,  granted  by  William  Penn  to  John 
Hewse  in  1681,  was  selected.  The  land  was  purchased 
tor  86,764.06  and  conveyed  to  twelve  Friends,  in 
trust.  It  was  felt  that  the  location  of  Frankford  was 
chosen  because  of  its  large  population  of  Friends. 
The  Society  of  Friends  moves  slowly  and  cautiously, 
so  it  was  no  surprise  that  the  first  building  was  not 
completed  until  1817.  This  building  was  three  hun¬ 
dred  twenty-two  feet  long,  stone  in  structure,  and 
accommodated  fifty  persons.  'I  lie  first  two  patients — 
one  man  and  one  woman— were  accepted  in  Mav  of 
that  y  ear. 

Times  change  and  the  hospital  grew,  first  onlv  open 
to  members  of  Philadelphia  N  early  Meeting,  then  to 


members  of  other  Nearly  Meetings,  and  finally  in 
1834,  its  “doors  were  open  to  all  seeking  help."  Xow 
known  as  Friends  Hospital  it  is  equipped  to  accommo¬ 
date  one  hundred  seventy-five  patients  in  thirty- 
buildings  on  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  the  division,  for  practical  purposes,  of 
these  grounds:  twenty -five  acres  for  lawns,  three 
acres  for  buildings,  twenty-two  acres  for  woodland, 
fourteen  for  kitchen  garden  and  orchards,  about  thir¬ 
ty-two  acres  for  meadows,  and  four  acres  were  used 
for  farm  buildings  and  yards.  Many  of  the  homes  of 
staff  members  have  names— Lawnside  is  the  home  of 
the  Superintendent,  Graystone  is  the  home  of  the 
Business  Manager  and  one  of  the  staff  Phvsicians, 
while  Elmhurst  is  the  nurses  home.  These,  as  well 
as  a  gy  mnasium,  first  of  its  kind,  are  part  of  the  thirty- 
buildings. 

Friends  soon  learned  that  many  tensions  could  be 
relieved,  and  people  could  forget  themselves  by  gar¬ 
dening  and  getting  close  to  nature,  thus  in  194S,  Hor¬ 
ticultural  1  herapy  was  established  under  the  direction 
of  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Horti¬ 
culture  for  Women,  in  Ambler,  Pennsylvania.  At 
first  there  were  only  thirty-five  persons  a  month 
given  this  advantage,  now  that  it  has  proved  so 
successful,  there  are  about  one  hundred  ten  to  one 
hundred  sixty-five  patients  daily  taking  part.  The 
Horticulture  I  herapist  works  with  the  patients  until 
there  is  an  individual  interest  taken.  It  has  been 
noted  that  women,  on  an  average,  like  flower  gardens 
men  prefer  vegetable  gardens,  and  all  are  very  fond 
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Azalea  Gardens  at  Friends  Hospital 


of  the  herb  garden.  There  is  no  wonder  that  there 
are  seven  gardens  and  three  greenhouses  as  part  of 
these  one  hundred  acres. 

No  article  on  Friends  Hospital  could  be  complete 
without  mentioning  the  azalea  gardens.  They  were 
started  in  1920  by  a  donation  from  Samuel  L.  Pen- 
nock,  wholesaler,  then  a  member  of  the  grounds  com¬ 
mittee.  Each  fall  about  one  thousand  slips  were  cut 
and  replanted,  until  now  the  Friends  Hospital  azalea 
gardens  have  become  nationally  known  and  have 
been  compared  to  the  well-known  magnolia  gardens 


in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  Mobile,  Alabama. 
These  gardens  are  open  every  year  to  the  public, 
usually  in  early  May  when  the  blooms  are  at  their 
peak.  Anyone  loving  color  and  beauty  should  not 
miss  such  a  magnificent  display. 

The  Public  is  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Friends 
Hospital  Gardens  on  garden  May  days  8th,  9th.  and 
10th,  from  11  A.M.  to  8:30  PAl/at  Adams  and 
Roosevelt  Boulevard. 

Parking  space  limited:  Entrance  at  I.angdon  St 

Visitors  may  walk  through  the  gardens  at  leisure. 


GERMANTOWN  SITE  NOTED  IN  HISTORY 

By  Edward  B.  Phillips,  from  Robeson  Lea  Perot  Collection 


THE  Twenty-second  Ward  has  a  few  sites  where 
much  history  was  made.  One  of  these  is  not 
found  in  the  regular  list  of  “Historic  Places.” 
It  is  that  known  at  the  present  time  as  “The  Laurens,” 
on  the  lower  corner  of  East  Walnut  lane  and  German¬ 
town  avenue. 

This  is  part  of  original  lot  No.  17,  toward  Bristol, 
the  first  recorded  owner  being  John  Doeden.  The  lot 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Christian  Warmer 
(Warner,  Wermer,  etc.),  tailor,  possibly  about  1711, 
who  devised  it  to  his  son,  Christian,  a  blacksmith,  in 
these  words:  “50  acres  in  Germantown  purchased  of 
John  Doeden  and  20  acres  whereon  I  live.”  This  will 
was  made  April  2,  1728,  over  200  years  ago,  and  was 
proved  May  10,  1731,  by  Jacob  Karfman  and  Dr. 
Christopher  Witt. 

Dr.  Witt  evidently  owned  the  southern  side  of 


John  Doeden’s  lot,  for  Christian  Warmer,  the  second, 
signed  a  will  dated  September  12,  1749,  in  which  he 
says  he  gives  to  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Christiana 
W'armer,  a  lot  of  ground  granted  to  me  by  Christopher 
V  itt,  formerly  in  possession  of  John  Doeden,  situate 
in  Germantown,  beginning  at  a  stone  in  the  Great 
road  or  street  leading  through  Germantown  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  being  a  corner  of  a  lot  now  in  the  tenure  of 
Daniel  Pastorius,  thence  by  same  N.  E.  74  perches  to 
S.  E.  side  ol  a  large  Spanish  oak  for  a  corner,  thence 
by  two  courses  dividing  it  from  other  land  of  Christo¬ 
pher  Warmer  (his  son,  to  whom  he  had  willed  it), 
N.  W.  7  perches  9  1-2  feet  to  a  corner  stone,  thence 
S.  VV.  71  perches  10  1-2  feet  to  a  corner  stone  in  said 
street,  thence  down  the  same  8  perches  to  place  of 
beginning,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  containing  3 
acres,  16  perches  of  land. 
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POEMS  by  I. is*.  Stork 
MV  HAL' .NT 

The  main  trunk  of  the  oak-tree  still  stands. 

Several  of  its  mighty  limbs 
Are  propped  at  a  perilous  angle 
Against  its  jagged  top,  while  others 
Form  curious,  forked  archways  above  me. 

A  branch,  which  lies  prone. 

Becomes  my  favorite  haunt 
The  autumn  after  its  fall, 

And  I  find  much  activity  here 
As  chickadees  and  whitethroats  gather 
In  great  numbers.  Their  calls  are  short 
At  this  season,  and  I  wonder 
If  they  are  scolding  their  young. 

I  see  them  dashing  about  among  the  leaves, 
Sometimes  plunging  from  a  high  branch 
To  the  confused  tangle  below. 

In  winter  access  to  my  haunt  is  often  difficult, 

But  I  am  always  repaid  by  the  fantasies 
Sculptored  during  a  snowfall.  In  spring 
Bluebirds  and  other  songsters  alight  here 
And  every  day  I  listen  to  a  concert, 

Each  celebrating  a  new  wedding-feast. 

Once  I  watch  the  courtship  ol  two  mourning-doves. 
A  gentle,  very  solemn  drama. 

\\  hen  one  day  a  flock  of  scarlet  tanagers 
Brightens  my  retreat,  I  know  that  summer 
Has  come.  Bittersweet  and  poison  ivy 
\\  ith  their  shiny  leaves,  now  so  run  riot, 

That  they  hide  the  old  giant’s  decay. 

But  the}'  also  create  such  an  impenetrable  jungle 
That  I  have  to  abandon  my  haunt. 

BRIEF  ILLUMINATION 

\  ast  deluges  of  rain  have  fallen. 

The  sky  is  a  monotone 
And  a  pall  of  moisture 
Hangs  over  the  fields. 

Suddenly  towards  the  west 
The  sky  blanket  rips 
And  a  beam  of  light 
Plays  on  a  patch  of  grasses. 

I  stoop  down  and  find 

Each  stalk  studded  with  pearls. 

As  the  rift  in  the  sky  widens 
The  more  intricate  grasses 
Grow  dazzling  with  diamonds. 

Then  mists  hide  the  sun  again. 

All  the  gems  vanish. 

The  brief  illumination  is  over. 

List  Stork  grew  up  in  Salsburg,  Austria.  She  studied  singing 
and  drawing  in  Munich,  where  she  met  her  husband,  Charles 
Wharton  Stork  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  the  parents  of  four 
children  and  make  their  home  at  Chestnut  Hill.  Mrs.  Stork 
is  the  author  of  “And  Gretl  Remembered,”  a  just  published 
story  of  an  Austrian  girl  who  grew  up  in  Salsburg,  as  she  did, 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  She  also  did  a  new  translation  of 
HEIDE  and  several  other  works  by  Johanna  Spyri,  published 
between  1918  and  1925. 


An  18th  Century  Dining  Table,  Anyone? 

By  Phokiu-:  Kiddkk 

With  the  Morris  House  card  party  fresh  in  our 
minds,  and  plans  for  spending  the  generosity  of  our 
many  friends,  we  wonder  whether  a  brief  note  of 
some  of  the  articles  purchased  so  far  might  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  to  the 
Morris  House  and  see  for  themselves. 

Those  lovely  white  fringed  curtains  anti  bed  hang¬ 
ings  on  the  second  floor  were  the  first  things  added 
to  the  House.  Then,  to  make  the  beds  look  better, 
two  feather  mattresses  were  made,  from  pillows  brought 
in  by  Committee  members.  The  beautiful  chairs  in 
the  drawing  room,  tea  and  dining  rooms  and  hall, 
have  all  been  recovered,  the  material  having  been 
donated  for  that  purpose.  The  practical  things  of  life 
must  be  taken  care  of  also,  and  we  shared  with  the 
Morris  House  Committee  in  purchasing  a  new  vacuum 
cleaner. 

In  1957  an  18th  century  wing  chair,  of  Philadelphia 
origin,  was  added  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  room.  It’s  light  yellow  covering  adds  a  charming 
contrast  to  the  walls,  and  completes  the  picture  by  the 
fireplace,  with  the  old  piecrust  table  nearby.  This 
past  year  we  have  concentrated  on  lights.  Two  18th 
century  hall  lamps  were  hung,  one  on  each  floor, 
and  for  each  room  a  pair  of  18th  century  brass  candle¬ 
sticks  has  been  added.  These  have  been  properly 
wired,  and  during  the  dark  winter  days  added  a 
charming  homelike  appearance. 

We  have  many  wants,  and  some  are  expensive  ones, 
for  to  purchase  any  but  the  proper  period  pieces  for 
the  house  would  be  unthinkable.  So  you,  who  might 
be  moving  to  smaller  quarters,  and  are  looking  for  a 
proper  place  for  your  18th  century  treasures,  think 
of  the  Morris  House  with  real  consideration.  It  would 
be  a  most  appreciated  gift,  with  recognition  given  the 
donor.  A  table  to  beautify  the  dining  room,  or  per¬ 
chance  a  love  seal  for  the  drawing  room,  or  suitable 
vases  for  the  mantle  there,  rugs,  chairs?  Just  let  us 
know,  and  Committee  members  will  be  so  glad  to 
talk  it  over  with  you. 


Coaching  along  the  Wissahickon 
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1  he  Little  Rebel  in  the  Ashmead  House 

By  Le  Roy  Smith,  Jk. 

AN  ANGR\  report  Irom  the  pleasant  blaze  in 
.the  fireplace  across  the  room  startled  her  from 
her  demure  contemplation  of  the  young  officer 
warming  his  beautiful  scarlet  coattails  as  he  posed, 
elegantly ,  in  front  of  the  mantel-piece.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  the  noise;  nothing,  she  thought,  could 
startle  him  out  of  his  stillness.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
spark  that  had  leapt,  like  a  small  but  vicious  dog,  for 
the  beautiful  coattails  would  put  a  little  fire  in  him 
or,  at  least,  warm  him  out  of  his  marble  self-im¬ 
portance. 

The  idea  amused  her,  and  she  hoped  for  the  best. 
Outside,  the  chilly  autumn  afternoon  was  as  dull  as 
His  Majesty’s  young  lieutenant’s  conversation.  Why, 
she  marvelled,  were  they  always  called  ‘gav’  voung 
subalterns? 

“Lmh,”  he  would  say,  standing  yet  a  little  more 
stiffly;  umh,  Mistress  Polly  [her  name  was  Polly — 
that  is,  Mary  -Ashmead],  in  London,  it  is  not  so  .  .  . 
uh  .  .  .  mild  at  this  season — that  is,  mind  you,  usually 
as  it  is  .  .  .  aw  .  .  .  here,  though  I  dessay  you  find  it 
sufficiently  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  chilly,  eh?” 

Polly  said  yes,  they  did;  that  was  why  they  had 
such  fat  fires. 

The  subaltern  rolled  his  eyes  lip  to  the  ceiling  as  if 
he  expected  to  find  that  Providence  had  written  his 
next  remark  there. 

Polly  saw  a  thread  of  smoke,  growing  pleasantly 
thicker  by  the  second,  rise  behind  young  Lord  Pom¬ 
posity’s  left  ear.  Laughter  wrestled  in  her  with  de¬ 
corum,  and  threw  it.  Decorum,  however,  caught  hold 
of  laughter  and  refused  to  let  it  escape.  Polly  nearly 
strangled. 

But,  truly,  was  it  not  amusing?  This  young  British 
monument  before  her — and,  oh,  he  was  young,  for  all 
he  took  himself  so  gravely;  surely  he  wasn’t  much 
older  than  she,  and  she’d  become  seventeen  only  this 
year  since  her  mother’s  death — this  young  British 
monument  before  her  was  catching  on  fire!  She 
could  smell  the  cloth  of  those  lovely  coattails  burning. 

But  not  he!  He  was  droning  on  again  in  his  high- 
pitched  London  voice.  The  man  could  have  no  nose. 
Why,  without  a  nose  you  could  smell  the  cloth  burn¬ 
ing  now. 

Slowly,  like  a  sluggish  carp  coming  to  the  surface 
of  an  ornamental  pond,  consternation  rose  in  the 
subaltern’s  blank  blue  eyes. 

Polly  laughed.  He  reddened  and  slapped  at  his 
coattails — contemptuously,  at  first,  and  with  unutter¬ 
able  dignity  ;  then,  suddenly,  with  the  frenzy  of  the 
stricken. 

Polly  shrieked  and  wept  with  laughter. 

After  this,  she  thought,  he  will  never  come  back. 
Well,  she  scarcely  cared;  she  was  a  great  favourite 


with  the  British  officers  in  Germantown,  and  the 
others  were  older  and  far  less  clumsy.  She  wondered 
what  her  L  ncle  John,  that  daredevil  seaman  and  glow- 
ing  patroit  (who,  only  a  month  or  so  ago,  had  been 
sent  up  the  Delaware  to  Bordentown  in  New  Jersey 
in  the  brig  Eagle,  the  building  of  which  as  a  warship 
against  the  British  he’d  supervised  himself),  would 
think  of  her  own  quiet  conquest  of  the  enemy. 

The  fire  in  the  Enemy’s  breeches  was  out,  but  it 
seemed  to  have  warmed  his  manner.  He  was  not,  she 
discovered,  in  the  least  angry.  He  even  seemed 
amused. 

Now  that,”  he  said,  “was  enemy  action  from  the 
•  •  •  uh  .  .  .  rear.  \ou  should,  in  all,  in  all  conscience, 
have  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  warned  me.” 

“La,”  she  said,  laughing. 

He  shook  a  finger  at  her — oh,  pompous,  pompous! 
she  thought. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “you  should  have,  you  should  have 
.  .  .  uh  .  .  .  warned  me;  but  what  can  be  expected  of  a, 
of  a  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  little  Rebel?” 

His  smile  was  most  attractive  and  nearly  as  treason¬ 
able  as  her  own. 

To  the  end  of  her  life,  Polly  Ashmead  was  known 
as  the  Little  Rebel. 

(Why  did  she  never  marry?) 

*  *  * 

Poll}  s  father,  William,  was  a  less  dashing  person¬ 
ality  than  either  his  brother  or  his  daughter.  But  he 
had  his  own  distinction,  for  he  was  a  man  of  ingenuity 
and  sound  craft  in  wood  and  metal.  Indeed,  it  was  he 
who,  not  long  after  the  Revolution,  designed  and 
built  the  light  open-front  carriages  known  as  German¬ 
town  waggons.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  plough 
with  a  mould-board  of  wrought  iron.  Lafayette 
ordered  four  such  ploughs  for  his  estate,  La  Grange, 
in  France. 

The  house  in  which  Polly  fidgeted  while  young 
England  burned,  the  Ashmead  House,  as  it  is  called, 
was  built  about  1740  and  is  still  in  use,  the  Northern 
Liberties  Savings  and  Loan  Association  now  occupy¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  to  that  association  that  we  owe  the  ad¬ 
mirable  restoration  under  Clarence  Johnson. 

The  fieldstone  facade  has  been  relieved  of  its 
shroud  of  stucco  and  been  pointed  as  it  was  originally. 
Though,  as  to  windows,  the  front  has  been  modified 
to  suit  present  purposes  (there  is  a  happy  adaptation 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  architectural  feature  known  as 
a  bay  window),  authentic  Colonial  detail  has  been 
observed  even  in  the  alterations. 

W  hat  it  is  pleasantest  to  reflect  upon  as  we  look  at 
the  Ashmead  House  is  that  it  proves  that  past,  pres¬ 
ent,  and  future  may  be  harnessed  happily  together, 
that  restoration  is  not  the  necessary  enemy  of  prog¬ 
ress.  W'Tiat  is  good  about  yesterday  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  die  but  should  be  used  to  enhance  and 
strengthen  to-day  and  to-morrow.  Flowers  grow 
best  when  they  have  roots;  so  do  communities. 
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1901 


By  Karl  T.  Weger 


THEATRE 

LOOK  at  the  theatre  in  1901  in  Philadelphia 
will  prove  enlightening.  Nearly  all  of  the 
personalities  whose  names  have  become  tradi¬ 
tional  in  the  American  theatre  appeared  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  that  year. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  century  a  commentator 
declared,  when  reporting  that  Rostand's  "L’Aiglon” 
was  being  given  with  Bernhardt  and  Coquelin  in  the 
leading  roles:  “the  clock  has  struck  the  hour  that 
divides  two  centuries.  And  in  the  annals  of  the 
drama  who  is  so  well  fitted  to  join  them  together  as 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  greatest  actress  of  all  time.” 

The  great  opera  star,  Madame  Melba,  appeared  as 
Mimi  in  “La  Boheme”  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
the  first  week  of  the  new  century. 

John  Drew  presented  “Richard  Carvel”  for  the 
first  time  in  Philadelphia.  The  play  was  adapted  from 
the  famous  novel  of  the  same  name  which  was  written 
by  the  well-known  American  author,  Winston 
Churchill. 

In  February,  Sam  Bernard,  the  German  comedian 
made  his  debut  at  Keith’s  Theatre,  the  famous  vaude¬ 
ville  theatre  in  Philadelphia. 

Some  other  famous  persons  who  appeared  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year  were:  Henrietta  Crossman, 
Richard  Mansfield,  and  Rose  Coghlan. 

1  he  week  after  Easter  the  billboards  proclaimed  the 
appearance  of  the  Mask  and  Wig  Club  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  their  13th  production  “Ba 
Baa  Black  Sheep”  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera 
House;  Maude  Adams  at  the  Broad  Street  Theatre; 
the  famousXegro  comedians  Williams  and  Walker  in 
“Sons  of  Ham”  at  Gilmore’s  Auditorium;  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  DeAngelis,  billed  as  “America's  foremost  come¬ 
dian”  in  “A  Royal  Rogue”  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre. 

The  music  critic  for  the  Philadelphia  Press  on 
Tuesday,  May  7  reported:  “The  Weber  and  Fields 
All  Star  Company  came  over  in  full  force  from  their 
Broadway  Music  Hall  last  evening  and  presented 
their  melange  of  fun  and  music  at  the  Opera  House  to 
perhaps  the  largest  audience  of  the  season.  “Fiddle- 
dee-dee”  is  the  name  given  Edgar  Smith’s  frolicsome 
concoction  with  music  by  John  Stromberg.  Chief 
contributors  to  the  fun  were  Weber  and  Fields  with 
their  special  brand  of  Gerntan-English  dialect;  Miss 
Lillian  Russell,  charming,  radiant  and  almost  sylph¬ 
like  since  she  has  dispensed  with  a  great  deal  of  her 
superfluous  avoirdupois;  Miss  Fay  Templeton  as 


jolly  as  ever;  DeWolf  Hopper,  altitudiuous  and  oro¬ 
tund;  David  Warfield,  in  one  of  his  inimitable  im¬ 
personations  of  the  low  caste  Hebrew;  and  John  T. 
Kelly,  throats  but  amusing  Hibernian.” 

In  May  there  were  many  forms  of  amusement  and 
entertainment.  The  Adam  Forepaugh  and  Sells 
Brothers  circus  came  to  town  and  set  up  their  tents 
at  26th  and  Master  Streets.  Willow  Grove  Park 
opened  for  the  season  with  John  Philip  Sousa  and  his 
band  as  the  main  attraction.  The  last  week  of  the 
month  saw  the  glamorous  Horse  Show  in  full  swing 
at  show  grounds  at  St.  Martins.  Many  gala  parties 
and  dances  were  enjoyed  by  the  guests  at  the  Wissa- 
hickon  Heights  Inn  adjacent  to  the  show. 

September  opened  the  new  theatrical  season  when 
the  renowned  English  musical  comedy  “Floradora" 
came  to  town.  The  season  got  into  full  swing  in 
October  when  A I  iss  Julia  Marlowe  appeared  at  the 
Broad  in  “When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.”  Miss 
Isabel  Irving  was  seen  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in 
a  dramatization  of  Ouida’s  popular  novel  “Under  Two 
Flags.”  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore  came  back  with  her 
success  “Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines,”  at  the 
new  Garrick  Theatre. 

Of  course  November  was  filled  with  football  games. 
One  of  the  notable  interest  was  played  by  Carlisle 
Indians  against  University  of  Pennsylvania  which  the 
latter  won  by  a  score  of  16  -14. 


FASHIONS 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  1901,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  fashions  of  the  year  as  described  in  the 
various  newspapers  published  in  Philadelphia,  in¬ 
cidentally,  let  us  note  the  names  of  the  many  pub¬ 
lished  that  year.  The  morning  papers  were  the  Public 
Ledger;  the  Philadelphia  Press;  North  American;  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record;  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  and  the  Item. 
The  evening  issues  were  The  Evening  Bulletin;  the 
Evening  Ledger;  Evening  Telegraph.  Sunday  editions 
were  published  by  the  Press,  North  American  and 
Record. 

The  first  fashion  note  of  the  year  declared  the 
women  had  a  mania  for  tags.  They  were  used  on  the 
ends  of  velvet  ribbons,  and  even  on  lace.  They  were 
made  in  gold,  silver,  gun-metal  and  bronze  and  the 
men  declared  they  reminded  them  of  the  metal  tips 
on  the  ends  of  shoe  laces. 

One  street  costume  was  described  as  very-  attractive 
in  dark  red  frieze.  The  skirt  fitted  the  hips  closely 
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by  means  of  small  tucks  and  had  a  shaped  flounce  at 
the  bottom  headed  by  strips  of  dark  red  glace.  The 
front  of  the  coat  was  treated  in  the  same  wav  and 
the  revers  were  of  ivory  satin  trimmed  with  strap¬ 
pings  of  the  glace.  The  sleeves  were  small  and  fell 
well  over  the  hands.  The  open  front  was  filled  in 
with  a  huge  jabot  of  white  lace. 

In  March.  John  \\ anamaker  carried  an  announce¬ 
ment  describing  the  latest  style  in  stockings  to  be 
worn  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Red  stockings 
were  all  the  rage  for  men  as  well  as  women.  The 
ladies  were  supposed  to  wear  them  with  white  dresses 
and  low  black  shoes.  A  great  variety  were  offered 
from  37J4e  to  So  a  pair.  At  the  lower  price  they 
came  in  red  lisle  thread,  plain  and  in  two  styles  of 
ribbed,  with  white  dots;  red  cotton  with  black  dots, 
blocks  and  vertical  stripes.  At  50<f  red  lisle  thread, 
plain  or  ribbed,  with  openwork  over  the  ankle;  ribbed 
with  white  running  around  in  stripes;  red  dotted  with 
white;  red  cotton  with  stripes  running  around  with 
black  and  shot  with  white.  Red  silk,  plain  and  ribbed 
ere  offered  at  02.50  a  pair;  with  open-work  instep, 
S3;  all  over  open-work,  S4;  and  lace  at  S5.  Can  you 
imagine  how  their  legs  must  have  looked?  Fortunately 
skirts  were  so  long  that  only  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
ankle  could  be  seen  by  even  the  most  observing  male. 

Another  interesting  item  appeared  about  the  same 
time.  “The  well-dressed  woman  is  reveling  in  the 
showings  at  the  dressmakers  and  shops  that  bring 
over  imported  gowns.  Electric  blue  is  fashion’s  color. 

T  he  paquin  sleeve  is  holding  its  own.  In  Pans  there 
is  a  craze  for  dead  and  bright  gold  on  everything  and 
much  oriental  jewelry  is  used,  fancy  waistcoats  are 
being  worn  with  tailor  suits  and  fancy  blouses  are 
more  gorgeous  than  ever.” 


Taffeta  Eton  jackets  were  the  vogue.  Striped 
shirtwaist  suits  were  worn  by  voung  slender  girls 
Lace  shawls  were  used  for  draping  over  handsome 
gowns.  Commencement  gowns  were  made  of  crepe 
de  chine.  Dinner  gowns  of  white  gauze  were  also 
very  popular.  Seven-gored  skirts  were  declared  to  be 
more  fashionable  than  five.  Dotted  swiss  muslins 
were  made  up  elaborately  with  lace  tor  summertime 
wear.  Blouses  were  fastened  down  the  back  with 
rows  of  small  buttons,  which  proved  to  be  the  bane 
of  the  average  husband's  existence. 

We  just  read  about  the  stockings  so  perhaps  it  is 
reasonable  to  determine  what  kind  of  shoes  were 
worn.  Apparently  it  was  a  patent  leather  \  ear. 
\\  hole  shoes  were  made  of  it,  but  slippers  made  of  it 
were  the  most  fashionable.  The  most  popular  shoe 
strings  were  black  and  yellow,  black  and  red.  and 
black  and  pale  green  although  all  colors  were  worn. 
Luxurious  genuine  Flemish  lace  stockings  were  worn 
by  those  wTo  could  afford  them. 

The  San  Toy  sailor  hat  reached  its  top  notch  of 
popularity  in  November.  It  was  considered  to  be 
extremely  chic  and  was  much  worn  by  smartly- 
dressed  women.  It  was  the  favorite  because  it  had  a 
decided  flare  in  the  back  which  made  it  most  effective 
in  displaying  a  good  head  of  hair. 

FINANCIAL 

The  Nineteenth  Century  closed  with  American 
money  supply,  gold  holdings,  bank  reserves,  loans, 
clearing  house  exchanges  and  merchandise  exports 
surpassing  all  precedents,  and  there  were  enormous 
gains  in  bank  circulation.  The  newr  century  was  less 
than  a  week  old  when  Wall  Street  erupted  into  a 
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frenzy.  Fortunes  were  won  and  lost  in  the  heaviest 
trading  ever  recorded  up  to  that  time.  Prices  rose  as 
much  as  thirteen  dollars  a  share.  Total  sales  of 
1,837,900  exceeded  the  highest  previous  record  by 
200,000  shares. 

1  here  was  good  reason  lor  it.  All  the  news  was 
bullish  in  character.  The  United  States  Treasury  re¬ 
ported  gold  holdings  at  a  record-breaking  8480,709,- 
005  and  with  indications  it  would  go  higher.  Car¬ 
negie  announced  he  planned  to  build  a  giant  steel 
pipe  and  tube  plant  covering  5,000  acres  at  a  cost  of 
twelve  million  dollars  which  would  give  emplovnient 
to  5,000  men  when  completed.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  also  announced  plans  for  spending  five 
million  dollars  at  Washington,  Greenville  and  along 
the  Main  Line.  One  month  later  New  York  an¬ 
nounced  all  financial  records  were  broken  with  bank 
deposits  reaching  a  total  of  SI, 01 1,329.000. 

Stock  prices  continued  to  rise  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  the  Steel  1  rust  was  increasing  its  capital  stock 
to  SIOO.OOO.OOO  in  order  to  purchase  the  Rockefeller 
fleet  of  ore  boats  and  his  mines.  The  Stock  Market 
continued  on  its  wild  rampage.  In  the  middle  of 
April  all  records  for  sales  were  again  broken  when 
2,193,000  shares  changed  hands.  Our  export  figures 
also  smashed  records.  The  farmers  were  the  chief 
gainers  with  exports  of  farm  products  reaching 
88,000,000  tons  in  eight  months. 

Speculators  were  free  to  gamble  in  stocks.  There 
were  no  curbs  on  the  giants  of  finance.  A  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  practice  of  the  times  is  revealed  in  a 
series  of  headlines  which  began  the  last  week  of  April 
and  continued  well  into  May. 

JOHN  \Y.  GATES  WINS  S275.000  ON  A  TIP  // 
Chicago  Speculator  Gains  A  Fortune 
Three  Days  By  A  Single  Transaction 
In  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Stock 

SHARP  REACTION  IN  WALL  STREET 
Violent  Drop  In  Prices  Gives  Bears 
Opportunity  To  Take  Profits 

WILD  SLUMP  IN  STOCKS  FOLLOWS 
KEENE'S  CORNER 

Losers  Blame  Keene's  Heavy  Selling  Orders 

FORMER  SECRETARY  CHARLES  FOSTER 
A  BANKRUPT 

MISSING  BANKER  ENDS  HIS  LIFE 
IN  SEATTLE 

SPECULATOR  DIES  FROM  HEART  ATTACK 
AT  TICKER  WHILE  STOCKS  TUMBLE 

GREAT  STOCK  CORNER  BROKEN  AND 
SHORTS  MAY  SETTLE  AT  150 
Biggest  Panic  In  History 
Thousands  Dragged  Down  to  Ruin 
By  The  Wall  Street  Collapse 


WOMEN  FAINTED  AND  MEN  FOUGHT 

HEAVY  LOSSES  IN  PITTSBURGH 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FEARS  THE  WORST 
Believes  Greatest  Crash  Is  Yet  To  Come 
He  Expects  To  Make  A  Fortune  From 
Ruined  Men 

AFTERMATH  OF  THE  STOCK  PANIC 
Wall  Street’s  Gloom  Gives  Way  And 
Confidence  Reigns  Again 
Rivals  Claim  Victory 
Both  Sides  Confident  They  Control 
Northern  Pacific  Stock 

SCENES  IN  NEW  YORK  AFTER  PANIC 
The  Whole  Metropolis  Is  Money  Mad 
Brokers  and  Clients  Throng  Exchanges 
Streets  and  Offices  to  Recoup  Losses 

During  July  and  August  there  was  a  labor  war 
between  the  unions  and  the  Steel  Trust.  At  first 
there  was  a  flurry  of  excitement  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
changes  but  soon  things  quieted  down.  In  September 
the  Pennsylvania  announced  plans  to  build  a  com¬ 
modious  new  station  in  West  Philadelphia  near  32rd 
and  Market  Streets.  1  his  was  followed  before  the 
end  of  the  year  by  their  astounding  and  electrifying 
announcement  that  the  railroad  would  erect  a  mam¬ 
moth  terminal  station  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City. 
It  was  to  be  reached  by  a  tunnel  under  the  river  and 
all  trains  would  be  electrically  operated.  This  was 
fine  bullish  news  since  it  forecast  the  expenditure  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  and  would  create  many  jobs. 
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CLASSIC  DOORWAYS 


By  Edward  B.  Phillies,  who  wrote 
in  the  early  1900' s 

from  the  Robeson  Lea  Perot  Collection 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  topics  to  the  writer 
is  that  of  doors  and  doorways.  There  is  the 
open  door,  the  closed  door,  the  door  of  hope, 
the  door  of  grace,  the  door  ol  opportunity  and  many 
other  doors,  figurative  and  otherwise.  He  must  con¬ 
fess  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  giving  a  series  of  talks 
on  these  doors,  but  he  wishes  to  pass  these  for  the 
present  and  chat  about  “Doors  of  Germantown,” 
especially  about  those  that  were  here  under  the 
Colonial  Government,  and  some  imitations  of  them. 

Market  Square  a  Colonial  Center 
After  we  had  studied  some  of  these  handsome  old 
doorways  and  nearly  filled  our  scratch  book  with 
notes  and  rough  sketches  of  local  portals,  we  stumbled 
upon  a  volume  on  “Doorways  of  Xew  England,” 
which  contains  a  number  of  illustrations  of  fine  old 
entrances.  In  the  brief  sketch  that  preceded  the 
plates  the  author  speaks  of  his  experience  in  hunting 
these  doorways,  traveling  from  one  end  of  Xew 
England  to  the  other. 

If  the  dear  laddie  had  only  come  to  Germantown 


which  explains  the  harmony  between  the  portals  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  structure. 

Colonial  Doorway  Craze 

This  is  not  true  of  all  pretentious  doorwavs  in 
Germantown.  A  majority  of  the  old  dwellings  were 
built  with  very  plain  fronts,  square  doorways  with 
neither  side  nor  fan  lights;  the  doors  were  usuallv  of 
the  plain  old  Dutch  style,  or  doors  built  in  two 
sections,  upper  and  lower.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening 
the  upper  part  would  be  opened  and  the  occupants 
of  the  house  would  usually  lean  over  the  lower  part 
and  gossip  with  neighbors  or  passing  acquaintances. 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution  a  craze  for  fancy 
doorways  swept  over  the  land  and  hit  Germantown, 
when  old  entrance  fixtures  were  removed  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  more  elaborate  ones.  These  and  other 
changes  may  have  cost  half  as  much  as  the  original 
structures.  This  will  explain  why  some  Colonial 
houses  of  today  look  quite  different  than  the  pen 
sketches  of  them  which  were  made  before  the  alter¬ 
ations. 


he  could  have  found  nearly  all  the  types  within  a  half 
mile  of  Market  Square.  The  fact  is,  those  whose 
time  is  limited  may  find  around  the  Square  itself 
enough  types  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  the  beautiful 
in  doorway  architecture. 

If  the  house  occupied  by  Dr.  Whitaker  had  its  body 
painted  buff  and  its  woodwork  white  we  would  have 
a  set  of  Colonial  houses  at  the  Square  reaching  from 
Mr.  Priestman’s  to  Dr.  Wister's,  that  could  hardly  be 
equaled  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  all  of  the  ar¬ 
tistic  doorwavs  surrounding  Market  Square  were 
built  into  the  houses  at  the  time  of  their  erection, 


Some  of  these  new  doorways  did  not  alwavs  har¬ 
monize  with  other  parts  of  the  woodwork  of  the 
house,  making  it  appear  as  if  money  gave  out.  and 
other  changes  were  not  made,  resulting  in  architec¬ 
tural  jumbles.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  found 
at  “Grumblethorpe,”  opposite  Queen  lane,  the  mas¬ 
sive  doorway  being  out  of  proportion  with  the  window 
frames. 

Different  Styles 

The  doorway  of  the  old  Armat  House  (now  Priest- 
man's),  which  adjoins  the  Saving  Fund's  building,  is 
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.i  good  example  of  the  pro^Revolutionary  Classic 
style.  It  is  the  pyramidal  or  gable-hooded  style,  with 
a  deep  recess,  which,  with  the  hood,  protects  a  person 
Irani  the  storm  when  waiting  for  the  door  to  open 
The  pilasters,  fan  light  and  entablatures  are  artisti¬ 
cally  neat,  being  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  building.  The  house  is  over  160  years 
old.  and  the  wood  in  the  doorway  is  supposed  to  be 
that  which  was  used  when  the  house  was  erected. 

The  portal  ot  the  Morris  house  opposite  Church 
lane  (where  Washington  lived),  is  more  massive  in 
appearance.  It,  too,  is  a  recessed  one,  with  a  large 
gable  top,  having  half-round  columns  at  the  sides  with 
plain  capitals. 

The  readers  should  study  the  house  next  below 
.Miss  Morris’— that  of  J.  Howard  Roop.  The  designs 
of  doorway  and  windows  on  the  entire  front  are  so 
refined  that  we  dare  not  undertake  to  describe  them. 

T  hose  who  are  fond  of  architectural  beauty  will  find 
a  feast  at  this  house. 

The  design  of  Dr.  Wister’s  doorway,  the  next  below 
the  Roop  house,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  old  Armat 
house. 

The  doorway  of  the  Mary  Warden  Harkness  House 
(\\\CA)  at  the  Square  and  Church  lane  is  a  gem 
somewhat  similar  in  style  to  that  of  the  Morris  house, 
but  a  little  more  massive 


Other  Doorways 

When  the  Bensell-Ashmead-Schaeffer  House,  that 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  Saving  Fund  building,  was 
torn  down  the  beautiful  Colonial  doorway  was  secured 
b>  Dr-  William  Dunton  and  built  into  “the  Laurens” 
at  the  lower  corner  of  Germantown  road  and  East 
Walnut  lane,  where  it  may  be  seen  at  present. 

Space  forbids  us  to  describe  m  detaiTTKe^many 
artistic  doorways  in  the  center  of  Germantown  in  this 
brief  sketch,  but  would  suggest  that  the  readers  take 
a  short  hike  and  examine  the  doorways  of  the  Bil- 
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nicj er  house,  ;it  l  psal  street  and  Germantown  rand, 
the  two  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  the  Chew 
and  Johnson  houses,  the  Woman’s  Club  at  Washing¬ 
ton  lane,  a  good  example  of  the  old  Dutch  doorway 
without  trimmings;  the  Wister  house  at  Vernon  Park  : 
the  doorways  of  the  Carnegie  Library  building  and 
hall,  which  are  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  glance. 

Take  a  look  at  the  ones  at  the  end  of  the  lot  of  the 
Germantown  National  Bank  on  School  lane,  the  bay 
doorways  ot  Miss  Morris'  house  opposite,  at  Dr. 
Cameron's  home,  Dr.  Carl  Williams’,  the  C.erman- 
tow  n  Academy  and  the  one  on  the  west  corner  of 
School  lane  and  Greene  street. 

WTiile  in  that  neighborhood  examine  the  four  door¬ 
ways  just  above  Coulter  street,  opposite  the  Friends 
grounds.  One  of  these  has  a  very  richly  designed 
trout,  which  includes  a  wide  Dutch  doonvav.  with 
wide  side  lights,  a  low  fan  light  and  other  features,  a 
fancy  railing  over  the  porch  and  an  artistic  dormer 
window.  Study  the  design  and  your  appreciation  of 
elegant  architecture  will  increase. 

Two  doorways  with  broken  gable  designs  may  be 
examined  with  profit  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Freeman 
situated  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Penn  and  Wake¬ 
field  streets,  and  at  Dr.  Swartley's,  5910  Greene 
street.  Several  interesting  ones  may  be  seen  on 
Germantown  avenue  in  the  vicinity  of  Bringhurst 
street;  but  by  all  means  let  the  observing  hiker  study 
those  around  Market  Square  and  the  old  Pastorius 
house  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  the  high  school 
on  High  street. 

hor  a  side  study  on  more  modern  doorways  ex¬ 
amine  those  of  Mr.  Mathieu’s,  at  Market  Square  and 
East  School  lane,  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Germantown  National  Bank  and  the  Saving 
Fund  on  the  other  corners  of  School  lane  and  Main 
street  the  two  old  Indian  trails  that  intersected  at 
this  point. 

Many  of  the  later  so-called  Colonial  style  houses 
lack  the  very  essential  to  make  them  really  Colonial 
in  appearance,  the  refined,  artistic,  hooded  doorways. 

Of  course  there  were  and  are  still  old  houses  without 
these  “Wyck,”  for  instance.  But  the  present  Wyck 
is  two  houses  joined  together  without  any  pretension 
of  being  a  carefully  designed  structure,  and  therefore 
lacks  a  central  artistic  portal;  but  it  has  a  broad 
hospitable  one. 

To  all  lovers  of  the  artistic,  students  of  Colonial 
styles,  writing  of  books  on  doorways,  and  hikers  with 
a  purpose  and  open  eyes,  we  extend  an  invitation  to 
examine  the  doorways  of  Ancient  Germantow  n,  and 
assure  them  they  need  go  no  farther  to  get  all  the 
ancient  and  modern  stvles. 


WESTBROOK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

5B00  North  Marvioc  Street.  Philadelphia  4],  p„. 


“Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home.” 
—with  a  Colonial  doorway,  door  knocker  and  foot- 
scraper. 
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Coaches  and  Phaetons 
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By  John  Fanning  Watson 


The  FIRST  carriage  of  the  coach  kind  they  ever 
saw  or  heard  of  belonged  to  Judge  Allen  who 
had  his  country  seat  at  the  present  Mt.  Airy 
College;  it  was  of  the  phaeton  or  Landau  kind,  having 
a  seat  in  front  for  children,  and  drawn  by  four  black 
horses:  he  was  of  course  a  very  opulent  man,  a  grandee 
in  his  generation — such  phaetons  cost  £400. 

1  he  country  seats  then  were  few,  Pennington  had 
his  country  house  where  (  hew's  now  stands  and  the 
present  kitchen  wings  of  Chew’s  house  sufficed  for  the 
simplicity  of  gentlemen  of  those  days. 

Another  country  house  was  Samuel  Shoemaker's 
a  mayor  ol  Philadelphia,  and  is  the  same  now  a  part 
of  the  home  ot  Mr.  Duval’s  place,  and  enlarged  by 
Col.  I .  Forest. 

In  these  early  days  all  the  better  kinds  of  houses 
had  balconies  in  the  front,  in  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  it  was  common  to  see  the  women  at  most  of  the 
houses  sitting  and  sewing  or  knitting;  at  that  time 
the  women  went  to  their  churches  generally  in  short 
gowns  and  petticoats,  and  with  check  or  white  flaxen 
aprons.  1  he  young  men  had  their  heads  shaved, 
and  wore  white  caps;  in  summer  they  went  without 
coats,  wearing  striped  trousers,  and  bare  foot.  The 
older  Friends  wore  wigs. 

The  first  introduction  of  carriage  building  was  some 
what  curious.  Mr.  William  Ashmead,  a  smith  ob¬ 
serving  the  heavy  build  of  the  coaches  of  the  day  and 
that  they  were  mostly  imported,  if  intended  to  be  of 
a  superior  kind,  bethought  him  to  form  an  open-front 
light  carriage  on  his  own  plan.  When  it  was  done,  it 
was  admired  by  many,  and  was  often  called  for  bv  the 
wealthy  who  wished  to  travel  to  distances;  among 
those  was  Mr.  Bingham.  They  engaged  it  at  one 


dollar  a  day;  and  it  was  in  constant  demand.  At  last 
a  gentleman  from  Maryland  who  had  seen  it,  came 
to  the  place  to  buy  it.  It  was  not  for  sale;  he  offered 
£120  for  it  and  took  it.  Then  another  and  another 
was  built  and  orders  were  renewed  upon  Mr.  Ashmead. 
Soon,  increased  demands  occurred;  and  his  son  John 
being  made  a  carriage  maker,  received  numerous 
orders  for  many  kinds  of  light  carriages  and  especially 
for  phaetons. 

About  the  same  time  (the  time  of  the  Revolution 
and  afterwards)  Mr.  Bringhurst,  who  was  at  the  time 
a  chaise  maker,  went  largely  into  the  making  of 
carriages.  Coaches  and  chariots  were  made  for  £200 
and  phaetons  for  £100. 

The  same  William  Ashmead  as  a  smith,  had  made 
himself  a  plough  with  a  wrought  iron  mold-board, 
which  was  found  to  be  a  great  improvement;  and  was 
so  much  admired  by  Lafayette,  who  saw  utility,  that 
he  purchased  four  of  them  for  his  La  Grange  farm  in 
France. 

No  patent  was  taken;  and  in  time  some  other 
person  following  the  hint,  made  the  same  thing  of  cast 
iron,  such  as  is  now  in  general  use. 


Recent  Accessions  to  the  Library 


“Christopher  Sauer,  Pennsylvania  German  Printer, 
His  Youth  in  Germany  and  later  relationships  with 
Europe.  Gift  of  the  author,  Donald  P .  Durnbaugh. 

“Baltimore,  War  of  1812,”  a  volume  of  Niles’ 
Register-Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Insinger. 

The  American  German  Review,  Oct -Nov.  1958,  a 
special  issue  featuring  the  275th  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Germantown — Gift  of  the  publishers. 

Mennonite  Life,  issue  of  Oct.  1958,  featuring  articles 
on  Germantown — Gift  of  publishers,  North  Newton, 
Kansas. 

The  Pennsylvania  Genealogical  Magazine,  XXI 
No.  1,  containing  paper  on  the  Riter,  Righter,  Reiter 
Families  of  Roxborough  and  Germantown-Anonymous 
donation. 

Eine  Sammlung  auser  lesender  Predichten,”  16 
sermons  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Albert,  pastor  of  the 
Germantown  Reformed  Church,  published  in  Cham- 


bersburg,  Pennsylvania,  1835 — Gift  of  the  Krauth 
Memorial  Library,  Lutheran  Theological  Seminarv. 

Scripture  Catechism,  London,  1800,  with  birth 
notations  of  the  Kitchen  Family — Gift  of  Thomas  Van 
Trott. 

Labels  for  textiles  made  at  Kitchen  Mill,  Wissa- 
hickon;  and  other  documents  re  Kitchen  Family — 
Gift  of  Thomas  Von  Trott. 

Genealogy  of  Lamborn  Family — Gift  of  Thomas 
Von  Trott. 

“Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Philadelphia”  by  Sister 
Maria  Kostka  Logue — Gift  of  the  publisher. 

Map  of  Philadelphia,  1762,  by  Matthew  Clarkson 
and  Mary  Biddle.  Reproduced  1957  for  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars — Gift  of  Thomas  Von  Trott. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania 
(Episcopal)  by  Rev.  J.  Wesley  Twelves — Gift  of 
Episcopal  Tract  Society. 
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Fanny  Kemble  and  Butler  Place 

(.Conti  n  mil  from  page  II) 

1  homus  Mease  died  before  so  doing.  John  did 
not  accede  at  once,  but  Tierce  Butler  Mease  did. 
I  hereby  becoming  Pierce  Butler,  the  owner,  after 
more  legal  tangles,  of  the  three  tracts  of  land  compris¬ 
ing  Butler  Place. 

From  him  it  descended  to  his  daughters,  Sarah 
Butler  W  ister.  wife  of  Dr.  Owen  Johnes  Wister  of 
German  town;  and  Frances  Butler  Leigh,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  James  Wentworth  Leigh  of  England.  Mrs. 

.  ister  s  Portion,  which  included  the  house  and  build¬ 
ings,  became  at  her  death  in  190S  the  property  of  her 
son  Owen  Wister.  The  encroachments  of  the  city- 
caused  him  to  sell  Butler  Place  in  1925,  and  it  was 
destroyed. 

After  Major  Butler's  death  in  1822  the  plantations 
in  Georgia  were  abandoned  as  a  family  residence- 
and  the  luckless  slaves  were  left  to  the  care,  or  lack 
of  care,  of  overseers.  The  mansion  had  fallen  to 
pieces,  and  during  the  brief  visits  of  Major  Butler’s 
grandsons,  John  and  Pierce,  they  put  up  at  the  over¬ 
seer  s  house. 

It  was  to  one  of  these  plantations  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pierce  Butler  and  their  young  children  went 
during  the  winter  of  1S38.  There  was  written  Mrs. 
Butler  s  “Journal  of  a  Residence  on  a  Georgia  Planta¬ 
tion  ’  not  published,  however,  until  1863  in  England. 

It  has  been  said  that  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  and 
this  Journal”  touched  off  the  Civil  War. 


Fanny  Kemble 

“I  was  married  in  Philadelphia  on  the  7th  of  June 
1834’  to  Mr-  P‘erce  Butler  of  that  city.”  At  the 
end  of  her  book  “Record  of  a  Girlhood,"  Fanny 
Kemble,  the  latest  of  the  celebrated  English  family  of 
actors,  wrote  the  above  lines.  And  thereby,  in  seven 
minutes,  was  created  a  situation  which  neither 
bride, _  nor  groom,  nor  relatives,  nor  friends  could 
solve  in  months  or  years. 


Suppose  that  you  were  a  Kemble,  and  the  niece 
of  Mrs  Siddons,  the  greatest  English  actress  the 
world  had  and  has  ever  seen.— that  your  maternal 
grandparents  were  a  French  Captain  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Army,  and  a  Swiss  girl,  from  whom  you  in¬ 
herited  a  passion  for  the  Alps;— that  your  mother 
their  daughter,  was  Marie  Thcrese  De  Camp,  who  was 
home-maker,  horsewoman,  and  fisherman;  and  that 
you  had  been  brought  up  on  stories  of  her  success 
as  a  child  actress;  who  was  fondled  on  the  lap  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  was  the  pet  of  London  drawing 
rooms;  Suppose— that  you  had  been  sent  to  school 
in  France  at  the  age  of  five  and  again  at  thirteen, 
had  spent  three  years  at  school  in  Paris;  that  you 
had  been  taught  the  Bible;  and  singing,  dancing, 
Latin,  Italian,  German,  French,  and  sewing-  that 
you  were  accustomed  to  see  in  your  home,  actors, 
actresses,  musicians,  men  of  letters,  women  of  dis¬ 


tinction,  nobility  ,  and  gentry;— that  your  familiarity 
with  the  ups-and-downs  of  the  theatre,  and  the  hard¬ 
ships  endured  by  your  adored  father,  had  made  you 
hate  it. 

Suppose  that  at  ninteen  you  had  been  put  on  the 
stage  to  once  more  save  the  Kemble  fortunes— that 
you  had  become  the  idol  of  London  and  the  Provinces, 
to  say  nothing  of  America;  that  the  “Kemble  Curl” 
had  been  imitated  by  Victorian  young  ladies,  and  that 
a  train  of  gentlemen  had  followed  you  about.— that 
your  likeness  had  appeared  on  plates  and  saucers, 
and  your  face,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  was  in  all  the 
shop  windows;  and  that  young  men  wore  Yellow 
scarfs  on  which  your  head  in  purple  was  imprinted. 

Suppose  that  you  had  a  brilliant  mind  and  great 
talent;  that  you  disliked  America,  were  critical  of  its 
crudeness  and  lack  of  finish,  and  that  y  ou  expressed 
yourselt  in  the  bold  brave  Kemble  manner;  that  love 
had  caught  you,  and  you  found  yourself  married  in 
haste  to  a  rich  young  man,  who  had  followed  you  on 
tour,  playing  the  flute  in  your  orchestra;  and  that 
you  found  yourself  suddenly  set  down  hard  at  an 
American  farm,  later  to  be  known  as  “Butler  Place,” 
six  miles  from  anywhere. 

What  do  you  think  would  happen?  It  didl 


1  he  Awakening 

In  Fanny  Kemble  Butler’s  mind  two  things  began 
to  dawn.  The  first  was  that  her  husband  interpreted 
literally  the  word  “obey”  in  the  marriage  service; 
and  that  he  expected  her  to  renounce  everything 
that  she  had  ever  been  or  known,  to  become  a  wife — 
his  wife. 

She  had  renounced  the  stage,  which  she  had  never 
loved,  and  had  expected  to  lead  a  happy  lift.-  with  the 
man  she  did  love.  She  had  parted  with  her  beloved 
family  and  a  beloved  country.  She  had  given  up  the 
great  circle  of  distinguished  and  brilliant  men  and 
women  among  whom  she  had  grown  up  She  had 
come  to  a  strange  land.  The  little  she  knew  of  it  was 
across  the  footlights  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  smaller  cities,  during  a  trip  through 
New  York  State. 

Traveling  with  a  distinguished  and  charming 
father,  and  being  the  stage  sensation  of  the  hour,  was 
far  different  from  marrying  into  an  old  Philadelphia 
family  which  considered  an  actress,  however  dis¬ 
tinguished,  outside  and  beneath  their  social  class. 
The  fact  that  she  had  had  the  experience  of  that 
brilliant  era  in  England,  and  that  she  was  beyond 
them  mentally,  and  that  Mr.  Butler  was  unable  to 
reach  her  level  of  experience  and  education  in  ordinary 
conversation,  was  borne  in  on  her.  Philadelphia  was 
to  her  a  mental  desert.  All  men  with  brains  were 
busy  making  money;  no  time  for  anybodv’s  voting 
wife.  Thus,  whether  “true  or  false,”  the  young  Mrs 
Butler  found  us  in  1834. 

Speaking  of  “obey;”  Fanny  Kemble  from  the  time 
she  was  born  had  never  obeyed  anything  but  her  own 
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conscience.  In  the  French  school,  at  the  age  of  five, 
site  was  called  “That  devil  of  a  Kemble.”  When 
the  great  Siddons  reproved  her,  Fanny  said,  ‘What 
beautiful  eyes  you  have’"  When  she  was  told  to 
pray  to  God  to  make  her  better,  she  said,  "So  I  do, 
and  Me  nlakes  me  worse  and  worse.”  Was  she  going 
to  accept  orders  gracefully  from  a  man  who  felt  that 
he  owned  his  wife? 

But  once  her  conscience  was  aroused,  Fanny 
Kemble  would  do  anything.  Her  father  bade  her  go 
on  the  stage  to  retrieve  the  family  fortunes.  As  a 
Kemble,  it  was  her  duty.  Her  conscience  told  her  to 
obey,  and  distasteful  as  it  was,  she  did.  Now  she 
was  to  do  what  her  husband  said,  at  the  time  he  said 
it;  and  she  was  penniless,  as  she  had  given  her  entire 
earnings  to  her  father  when  she  had  married  a  rich 
man. 

If  she  had  kept  her  earnings  it  would  have  been  her 
husband’s  in  any  case.  For  in  the  lS30’s  no  law  had 
vet  been  enacted  giving  either  protection,  or  rights  to 
women.  The  young  Mrs.  Butler  was  at  least  one 
hundred  years  ahead  of  her  time  in  desire  for  justice 
for  her  sex. 

Life  at  Betler  Place 

The  Butlers’  residence  at  Butler  place  was  inter¬ 
rupted  several  times.  Once  in  1S36  Mrs.  Butler 
spent  a  winter  in  England,  when  her  husband  and  his 
brother  John  considered  the  accommodations  at  the 
plantation  on  Butler’s  Island  unsuitable  for  her. 

1  here  the  original  Fanny  Kemble  came  to  life  again, 
and  enjoyed  her  homeland  and  her  family  and  friends 
to  the  full. 

Mr.  Butler  went  to  fetch  his  wife  home  in  1837. 
Before  they  sailed  Mrs.  Butler  had  seen  the  young 
Queen  Victoria  address  Parliament  for  the  first  time. 
She  also  had  had  the  joy,  in  Liverpoole,  the  night 
before  sailing,  seeing  Macready  play  “Macbeth.” 
Mrs.  Butler  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  social  life  in 
London,  but  still  she  was  not  happy. 

On  their  return  to  Butler  Place,  all  did  not  go  well 
either.  It  was  lonely  for  an  English  woman  used  to  a 
large  and  devoted  family  and  constant  company, 
company  which  included  all  the  most  brilliant 
personages  of  the  period. 

In  1838,  the  Butlers  spent  the  winter  at  Butler’s 
Island,  Georgia.  It  resulted  in  the  “Journal  of  a 
Residence  on  a  Georgian  Plantation.”  Other  winters 
came,  but,  as  in  the  opinion  of  her  brother-in-law, 
Mrs.  Butler’s  presence  at  the  plantation  was  a  mere 
source  of  distress  to  her,  annoyance  to  others,  and 
danger  to  the  property  (as  she  wrote  years  afterward), 
she  was  never  allowed  to  go  south  again. 

So  Mrs.  Pierce  Butler  was  left  at  home  to  mope, 
except  for  the  winter  of  1840-41,  when  the  whole 
family  went  to  England. 

After  the  children  were  born — Sarah  in  1835,  and 
Fanny  in  1838 — they  became  Pierce  Butler’s  most 
powerful  weapon.  Threat  after  threat  reduced  the 


adoring  mother  to  submission.  She  could  live  in  the 
same  house,  lonely  and  apart.  She  could  not  do  for 
them,  fondle  them,  talk  with  them,  speak  to  them 
on  the  street,  attend  to  their  health  or  their  clothing. 
She  was  not  fit  to  be  a  mother!  An  English  governess 
was  in  charge.  The  most  impossible  conditions  were 
imposed  on  her.  She  must  promise — or  else!  The 
“else”  was  having  the  two  little  girls  completely  re¬ 
moved  from  her.  She  was  forbidden  to  communicate 
with  her  most  intimate  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sedg¬ 
wick.  No  doubt  Philadelphians  had  much  to  say 
about  the  Butler  household,  and  no  doubt  all  sided 
with  him  for  having  to  put  up  with  such  a  difficult 
person,  with  such  outlandish  ideas  about  marriage 
and  the  position  of  women. 

The  Exd  of  Married  Life 

In  1845,  after  the  situation  had  become  untenable 
for  her,  and  she  had  been  subjected  to  deep  humilia¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Butler  returned  to  England.  What 
heartache  and  despair  were  hers  it  is  easy  to  imagine. 
There  she  returned  to  the  stage  to  support  herself, 
and  she  acted  in  London,  in  many  Faiglish  cities,  and 
in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  She  feared  bodily  injury 
when  playing  Desdemona  for  the  first  time  to  Mac- 
ready’s  Othello,  on  account  of  his  violent  temper! 

She  revived  old  friendships  and  moved  again  in  the 
sphere  to  which  she  was  accustomed,  seeing  all  the 
prominent  men  anti  women  of  the  day. 

W  hen  Charles  Kemble  discontinued  his  Shakes- 
perian  readings,  Mrs.  Butler  began  her  series. 

Then  in  1S4.S  came  news.  Pierce  Butler  had  brought 
suit  for  divorce.  Outraged  and  impulsive,  Mrs. 
Butler  broke  all  her  engagements  and  returned  to 
America  to  fight  it.  Why?  Because  he  charged 
“desertion!”  All  her  sense  of  justice  welled  up  within 
her.  Perhaps  he  considered  it  “desertion,”  but  had 
he  not  forced  her  to  live  under  conditions  so  impossible 
that  no  Kemble,  no  self-respecting  woman  could 
brook  it?  And  had  she  not  gone  to  England  with  his 
consent?” 

Mrs.  Butler  wrote  a  “Narrative”  covering  sixty- 
four  pages,  which  her  lawyer  Rufus  Choate  presented, 
and  which  the  court  threw  out.  She  asked  for  a  trial 
by  jury,  which  annoyed  the  judge,  but  which  was 
granted  as  it  was  her  right  under  the  law.  The  case 
was  postponed,  but  finally  in  1849,  the  divorce  was 
granted  to  Pierce  Butler,  as  Mrs.  Butler  failed  to 
appear.  It  is  probable  that  in  those  days  a  jury  would 
not  have  rendered  a  verdict  for  a  woman,  for  men  were 
always  right.  She  was  granted  an  allowance  of  S1500 
a  year,  and  permitted  to  have  the  children  in  summer. 

Pierce  Butler  published  a  “Statement”  in  1850 
giving  his  side  of  the  story.  Mrs.  Lucretia  Mott 
wrote  after  reading  this:  “What  an  illustration  it 
furnished  of  evil  of  the  service  requiring  obedience  of 
a  wife. 

Mrs.  Butler  took  the  name  of  Mrs.  Kemble,  and 
returned  to  England;  Philadelphia  lost  our  heroine 
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A  T  T  EE  A  C  T[  VE 

to  all  who  have  longed  to  see  Colonial  Buildings 
on  Market  Square  are  the  rebuilt  headquarters 
of  Reliance. 

And  also  to  those  who  have  longed  for  an 
up-to-date  continuance  of  our  90-year  record  of 

Complete 

SAFETY  OF  THEIR  SAVINGS 
plus  HIGH  SEMI-ANNUAL 
DIVIDEND  RATES 

Typical  efficient,  friendly,  helpful  service 
continues  in  our  air-conditioned  quarters.  All 
this,  plus  PARKING  OX  OUR  0W\  LOT 

£  %8r  av'  ,NC  SERVICE 

RELIANCE 

|  jjedesial  ituxUit^l  and  ban  Glaciation 

5S19  Germantown  Avenue 
(on  Market  Square) 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  TO  $10,000 


PLUMBERS  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

WHOLESALE 

PLUMBING  and  HEATING 
SUPPLIES 
co 

o241  WAKEFIELD  STREET 
DAvenport  4-3600  Germantown, 

BRYN  JIAIVR  BRANCH;  333  LANCASTER  AVENUE 

harrv  m.  saltmer 


GEORGE  WOODWARD,  JR. 

fle&l  SrdicUe- 

CHESTNUT  HILL  and  SUBURBS 


t 


CII  7-5700 


8031  Germantown  Avenue 

Philadelphia  18,  Pa. 


for  a  space.  Later  she  became  famous  with  her 
superb  readings  ot  Shakespeare  there.  And  here,  her 
Reading  Tours  extended  all  along  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board,  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis,  and  as  far  south  as  New 
Orleans. 

Her  success  was  phenomenal.  She  had  a  repertoire 
of  twenty-four  plays  of  Shakespeare,  which  she  read 
m  rotation,  regardless  of  the  type  of  audience,  much 
to  the  distraction  of  her  manager.  She  alway  began 
with:  “I  have  the  honour  to  read"— followed  by  the 
title  of  the  plat’.  Those  who  heard  her  read,  never 
forgot  it,  and  many  people  have  described  the  ex¬ 
perience. 

Fredrika  Bremer,  the  Swedish  authoress,  had  this 
to  say.  My  most  agreeable  hours  in  Boston  have 
been  spent  at  Mrs.  Kemble’s  readings  from  Shukes- 
peaie.  She  is  a  real  genius  and  her  power  of  expression 
and  flexibility  of  voice,  which  may  be  changed  in  a 
moment  to  suit  the  character  she  represents,  are 
remarkable.  No  one  can  ever  forget  what  he  has  once 
heard  her  read.” 

The  late  Mrs.  James  D.  Winsor  of  Haverford,  a 
devoted  admirer  of  the  Shakesphearean  theatre,  who 
in  her  youth  had  often  attended  Fanny  Kemble's 
readings,  said:  “That  one  small  creature  seated  at  a 
table  with  only  a  pitcher  of  water  on  it  was  enough 
to  throw  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry,  their  companv  and 
all  their  scenery,  completely  in  the  shade;  and  when 
as  Shy  lock  she  bends  to  sharpen  the  knife  on  her  shoe 
)  our  blood  rail  cold  with  horror.” 

;'Irs-  J°hn  ^lster,  a  daughter-in-law  of  William 
U  ister,  a  near  neighbor  of  Butler  Place,  as  a  bride  of 
1864,  making  the  “Grand  Tour"  of  Europe,  de-rribed 
Mrs.  Kemble  thus;  “London  1864.  Went  to  see 
fanny  Kemble  at  Brighton.  She  and  her  daughter 
fanny  Butler,  are  friends  of  Mr.  Wister.  Miss  Butler 
was  glad  to  see  us,  and  as  she  and  her  Mother  had 
taken  great  pains  to  write  us,  we  thought  it  no  more 
than  a  proper  return  to  go  down  to  see  them  Mrs 
Kemble  read  us  "The  Winter  T  ale’  in  the  afternoon  ; 
was  there  ever  such  a  reader?  Sometimes  her  voice 
rang  out  in  strong  manly  tones,  anon  so  low  and 
sweet,  and  she  never  failed  in  sustaining  the  different 
characters. 


Commercial  Residential  Industrial 

45  MAPLEWOOD  AVENUE 
GErmanfown  8-5225  —  8-7566 
Germantown,  Philadelphia  44.  Penna. 
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Bitluk  Pi.acf.  Once-  More 

After  the  death  of  Pierce  Butler  in  1S67,  Mrs. 
Kemble  is  found  staying  at  Butler  Place  again.  The 
place  had  been  let  to  people  who  took  no  care  of  it. 
Later  she  writes  “The  house  at  Butler  Place  is  full  of 
workmen,  but  Dr.  W’ister  and  Sarah  (who  had  bought 
it)  are  urging  the  progress  of  matters  there  as  much 
as  they  can,  and  hope  by  the  beginning  of  next  month 
to  be  able  to  take  possession.”  Six  years  later  we  find 
out  heroine  again  living  at  Butler  Place,  but  not  in  the 
big  house.  It  was  at  \  ork  harm,  on  a  portion  of  the 
property  on  the  east  side  of  the  Old  York  Road,  that 
Mrs.  Frances  Anne  Kemble,  as  she  was  then  known, 
took  up  her  abode  in  1S74. 

1  he  Butler  daughters  were  now  both  married. 
Mrs.  Owen  J.  \\  ister  and  her  husband  were  perma¬ 
nently  settled  at  Butler  Place.  Their  only  son  Owen 
was  at  boarding  school.  During  his  vacation  Mrs. 
Kemble  could  hear  him  across  the  York  Road  practic¬ 
ing  the  piano. 

Mrs.  James  Wentworth  Leigh — Fanny — was  run¬ 
ning  the  plantation  with  paid  negro  labor.  With  her 
husband  and  their  young  child  Alice,  they  alternated 
between  York  Farm  and  Butler’s  Island. 

Mrs.  Kemble's  lile  was  far  different  from  her 
previous  existance.  With  a  devoted  servant  front 
Lngland,  and  the  addition  of  other  domestics,  she 
established  herself,  and  made  the  best  of  life  in 
America  again. 

Each  morning  she  played  a  bad  piano  and  sang 
Beethoven  and  Schubert,  which  brought  back  memo¬ 
ries  ol  the  past.  One  Christmas  Miss  Fox  sent  her 
some  jessamine  in  lull  bloom  from  a  plant  which  Mrs. 
Kemble  had  given  to  her  years  before.  This  plant 
was  the  first  gift  sent  by  Pierce  Butler  to  Fanny 
Kemble  before  their  marriage.  That  jessamine  and 
heliotrope  were  still  specialties  of  Butler  Place  in  1025. 
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FREE  2  HOUR  PARKING 
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telephone  GE  8-7000 
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6220  GERMANTOWN  AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA  44,  PA. 

GE  8-0373 


•  Packing 

•  Crating 

•  Shipping 


DAvenport  4-2609 
DAvenport  4-1877 


GltCui.  W.  JlifjJttcjGsp.  S  Safi 

LOCAL  &  LONG  DISTANCE 
MOVING 

STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 


Charles  W.  Lightcap,  Jr. 


5017  WAKEFIELD  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA  44,  PA. 


HEATING  •  APPLIANCES  « 

IRRIGATION 

FRANK  J.  LEDWITH 

&  SONS 

Plumbing 

SALES  &  SERVICE 

V 

7224  GERMANTOWN  AVE.,  PHILA.  19,  PA. 

CH  7-1490 

CH  7-6744 
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For  Over  25  Years  in  Chestnut  Hilt 

8501  Germantown  Avenue 


WH  8-1849 


CH  7-9600 


Interior  Est.  1870  Exterior 

GEO.  YOUNG  &  SON 

PAINTERS 

4665  Germantown  Avenue 
GL  5-1002 
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As  for  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century. 

In 

Eaieile  WoBAMIBEIR. 

Germantown 

RJEALTOr^ 

it's 

6000  GermaEtownAvenue 
P-hilaclelptia. 
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INTO  YOUR  HOME  .  .  . 
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The  PRIESTMAN  Go. 

Founded  190 S 
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5736  GREENE  STREET 
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THOMAS  S.  GASSNER  CO.,  INC. 
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60  YEARS  OF  QUALITY 

Rug  Cleaning 

ORIENTAL  and  DOMESTIC 

BINDING— FRINGING— REPAIRING— DEMOTHING 
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Germantown  Below  Logan 
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Since  1919 
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Section  34.66,  P.  L.  &  R. 

9  1  — 


There  s  no  more  enjoyable  vacation 
than  one  paid  for  in  advance.  You 
come  home  really  relaxed  and  re¬ 
freshed  with  no  bills  or  debts  to  fret 
you.  Save  $1,  .$2,  $3,  $5,  $10  weekly 
for  50  weeks  and  this  time  next  year 
you’ll  hate  all  the  cash  you  need  for 
the  best  vacation  ever!  Join  soon! 


Come  on  in! 

-the  SAVING'S  fine! 


no  entrance  fee  at  your  neighborhood 


SAVINGS  BANK 


FOUNDED 

Your  Oopcd*  Imured  to  J10.000  m  th.  Fod.rol  Depo.it  Inwronc.  Corporolioo 


I  &  54 


Your  neighborhood  SAVINGS  BANK-in:  germantown 

EAST  GERMANTOWN  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  .  RISING  SUN  •  NORTHEAST 
FRANKFORD  •  WILLOW  GROVE  •  HUNTINGDON  VALLEY  •  FEAS- 
TERVILLE  •  See  YELLOW  PAGES  for  addresses 
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EDWARD  DEERI5JG  MANSFIELD, 
1  he  Sage  of  Yamoyden. 


•  Wf/mm 
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Drau-tt  by  Henry  Hoire  in  1836. 

Vamoydkn-,  near  Morrow. 
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Princeton,  graduating  in  1822,  and  lator  studied  the  law  on  Litchfield  Hill,  at 

Gould’s  famed  law  school.  , 

He  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law,  after -having 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Connecticut  in  1825.  In  18:15  ho  became  professor 
of  constitutional  law  and  historv  in  Cincinnati  College,  lie  was  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Chronicle,  18:56-19;  of  the  Atla*,  1849-52;  and  of  the  Railroad  h econl, 
Kor  a  long  term  of  years  was  correspondent  of  the  ( 'umnnatt  (xazetle, 
not  in  the  line  of  news,  but  in  the  form  of  disquisitions  upon  living  topics. 

While  editing  the  Chronicle  and  Alias  he  encouraged  many  young  writers  who 
have  since  attained  celebrity  by  publishing  their  productions  in  the  columns  of  Ins 
pai>ers;  among  these  was  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  ■ 

From  1839  to  1888  he  was  commissioner  of  statistics  for  Ohio,  and  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  French  “  Society  de  Statistique  Universcllc.”  His  writings  covered 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  such  as  mathematics,  polities,  education  and  history.  In 
1854  Marietta  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LED.  Among  lus 
published  works  arc  “  A  Treatise  oil  Constitutional  Law,”  and  “  A  1  ohtical 
Grammar  of  the  United  States”  (Cincinnati,  1835);  “The  Legal  Rights  Huties 
and  Liabilities  of  Married  Women”  (Salem,  1845)  ;  “The  Lite  of  Gen  M  infield 
Scott”  (New  York,  1S48);  “The  History  of  the  Mexican  Mar  (1849);  ‘  ihe 
Memoirs  of  Daniel  Drake ”  (Cincinnati,  1855) ;  “Personal  Memoirs  Social, 
Political  and  Literary,  with  Sketches  of  Many  Noted  People,  180-3  1843 
(Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  1879).  This  was  written  for  his  family  and  friends,  it 
is  mainly  autobiographical  and  most  readable  and  instructive,  mainly  upon  Ohio 
events  aud  characters. 

TRAVELLING  NOTES. 

Recollections  of  Yamoyden. 

Yamoydev  was  the  eountrv-eeat.  of  the  late  E.  T).  Mansfield  and  where  1ns 
family  lived  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  from  about  1850  to  1880.  Cincinnati 
was  his  business  point,  but  his  home  was  the  place  of  lus  literary  work. 

Yamoyden  is  an  Indian  name  which  he  gave  to  it  from  its  euphony  and  that 
romantic  sentiment  that  he  associated  with  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  best  types 
of  the  original  red  man.  It  was  the  same  sentiment  that  led  the  parents  of  a  late 
lamented  chieftain  of  our  own,  just  passed  away,  to  name  their  infant  son 
“  Tecumseh,”  i.  e.,  Shooting  Star.  Out  of  this  sentiment  came  Mr.  Mansneld  s 
affection  for  that  fine  poetic  conception  of  Philip  1  reneau,  the  not  song-wri  ei 
of  the  Revolution,  the  “  Indian  Death  Song,”  sung  while  undergoing  the  pangs  of 
torture.  This  lie  would  often  repeat  while  sitting  under  the  porch  at  Yamoyden 
and  with  an  unction  that  showed  his  heart  sympathized  with  the  dehiug  spirit 
and  sublime  faith  of  the  dying  chieftain  : 


The  sun  sets  at  night  and  the  stars  shun  the  day, 

But  glory  remains  when  their  lights  fade  away. 

Be<nn,  ye  tormentors  !  your  threats  are  in  yarn. 

Tor  the  son  of  Alknomock  can  never  complain. 

Remember  the  woods  where  in  ambush  he  lay. 

And  the  scalps  which  he  bore  from  your  nation  away. 

Why  do  ye  delav  ?  till  I  shrink  from  my  pain  ?  ; 

Know  the  son  of  Alknouiock  can  never  complain. 

Remember  the  arrows  he  shot  from  his  bow  ; 

Remember  your  chiefs  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 

The  flame  rises  high — you  exult  in  my  pain  !  _ 

But  the  sou  of  Alknomock  will  never  complain.  _ 


I  go  to  the  lend  where  my  father  has  gone; 

His  ghost  shall  exult  in  the  fame  of  his  son. 

Death  comes  like  a  friend;  he  relieves  me  from  pain; 
And  thy  son,  Alknomockl  has  scorned  to  complain. 
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Yamoyden  is  about  a  mile  north  of  Morrow,  on  a  spur  of  the  river  hills  and 
some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  stream  on  the  west.  The  view  is  down  the 
valley  extending  for  miles,  and  beautiful  is  the  site  for  the  home  of  a  literary 
man,  filled  with  a  love  of  nature  and  a  love  of  man.  It  was  his  habit  early  in 
the  morning  in  pleasant  summer  weather  to  take  a  seat  under  the  porch,  and  lock¬ 
down  south  and  oast  over  the  beautiful  valley  for  miles  away  and  meditate;  and 
anon,  at  times  as  he  sat  there  meditating,  there  would  come  up  from  the  vallev 
below  the  sound  oi  falling  waters  from  an  old  dam  once  used  for  a  long  gone 
mill.  And  the  monotonous  melody  fell  as  a  sort  of  lullaby  to  soothe  his  senses 
as  he  gazed  upon  the  outspreading  scene  of  peace  and  loveliness. 

Then  after  sitting  there  a  while  in  thought  he  would  withdraw  to  his  study  and 
write  instructively  upon  some  living  topic  to  go  out  fresh  from  his  pen  to  the 
people.^  It  was  there  he. wrote  those  weekly  letters  during  the  war  period  to  the 
New  York  Tii/te*  over  the  signature  of  “  Veteran  Observer,”  dating  them  front 
“The  Beeches.”  These  papers  so  bright  and  cheerful  lifted  the  hearts  of  multi¬ 
tudes  during  the  dark  distressing  periods.  Addison  Bussell,  at  the  time  financial 
agent  of  Ohio  in  New  Aork  (see  page  429,  A  ol.  I.),  tells  of  their  influence  upon 
the  magnates  of  the  great  metropolis,  those  men  of  cash  and  elegance,  with  whom 
he  was  in  daily  association.  “  Who  is  the  Veteran  Observer?”  inquired  they 
and  “  where  are  the  Beeches?”  *  ’ 


It  is  a  cherished  memory  of  the  early  period  of  the  war  my  passing  several 
days  in  June  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  Yamoyden  with  my  young  children, 
and  the  Mansfields  with  theirs.  Mr.  Mansfield  and  myself  were  of  kin  and  of 
earl  y  association.  Under  the  head  of  Mansfield  in  Richland  countv  is  an  ’allusion 
to  that  association,  and  a  sketch  of  his  father,  Col.  Jared  Mansfield,  the  old 
bmveyor-General  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  Mansfields  were  charmiin- 
people.  Mrs.  Mansfield  was  the  daughter  of  Goyernor  Worthington,  and  she 
“.r ™  1,1  and  h<?r  youth  at  Adena,  the  old  family-seat  on  the  hills  near 

Chdheothe  See  Vo!  III.,  p.  173.  She  was  of  the  best 'of  old  Virginia  stock 
and  'Unrated  it.  I  had  known  her  mother,  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  was  an  honoring 
daughter  of  honoring  parents.  In  person  Airs.  Mansfield  was  lar-e  and  com" 
mandnig,  a  Wonde,  with  a  sweet  smile  aud  ways  and  fine  moral  sensibilities  a 

L  j7  "iTif  th?  finest  ^'Pe-  And  Margaret,  as  he  called  her  \vas 
admirably  adapted  from  her  executive  capacitv  to  he  the  helpmeet  of  him  whom 
he  country  around  called  the  “Sage  of  Yamoyden,”  because  so  pllsopifl^i  in 
bis  thoughts  and  utterances,  and  so  filled  with  many  knowIedges.P  So  Jreat  was 
hii,  absorption  in  study  that  he  was  unfitted  to  give  his  mind  to  those” business 
ailairs  so  important  to  the  man  of  family. 

-Mr.  Mansfield  was  a  blonde,  rather  tall  and  extremely  near-sighted  Although 
he  wore  the  deepest  of  double  concave  glasses,  he  could  only  read  by'phd!? & 
print  clo^e  to  his  eyes.  He  was  a  man  without  guile,  never  felt  the  emotion  of 

S?teSi“flWatf?,pe  ?.a  Child*  TIn  his  yeSs  of  journalism  not  T  drop  of 
Gltf  }1S  l)cn-  In  hls  religious  sentiments  he  walked  in  the 

faith  of  h,s  fathers.  “I  trust,”  said  he,  “in  the  bridge  that  brings  me  safely 

Nature  Tiff  Exl8tence  His  government  was  a  jov 

y  atuie  and  faith  had  given  him  an. exuberant  flow  of  spirits  and  hopefulness 

dar,k  l>criod  the  rebellion  his  pen  was  as  a  torch  of  liedit  1 
wFohin  mn  P  r''?!'  il,stitu£i?ns  ^ver  failed  him,  and  k-vond  all  spots  he 
August  9,  187?“o!iio  Sc»Si^  addRSS  at  Phi,adcl^*ia’ 

\  U< '  "lt.1  A  State  which  began  long  after  the  Declaration  of  TtkU- 

pu  dence  in  the  then  unknown  wilderness  of  North  America  presents  to-dav  a 
picture  of  what  a  republican  government  with  Christian  civilization  can  dJi” 


And  then  finished  with  the  auery:  "Where  is  the  civilization  of  the  earth 
which  can  read  this?" 

Hr.  Mansfield  inherited  from  his  father  a  never-failing  fountain  of 
cheerfulness,  and  much  the  same  mannerisms.  He  had  the  same  love  of  humor, 
and  the  same  hearty  laugh.  He  believed  in  the  gospel  of  work. "I  want," 
he  said, "engraved  on  my  tombstone:  ’Here  lies  a  workman'."  And  he  was 
right.  Outside  of  work  there  is  no  satisfaction  except  in  the  earned 
rest  and  recreation  that  has  come  from  work,  and  which  prepares  the  spirit 
for  more  work,  better  work  in  and  and  beyond. 
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nw  Dcvr<i  of 

fclAU.  ui  KN'iJ  MtNSmiQ. 

TaJ  mcUnohoiy  ett**lrophu,  which  liaa 
it*  completion  ui  Heaven'*  h  v* 

thrown  a  Luang  glov'ro  over  the  nativu. 
&ud  ir.  wle  a  wiJc  broach  iu  the  t*ph.*iv  ot 
the  *1 -wared  ^  ‘ner..!‘s  social  a** ;  tam .  .una*. 

GfQMu!  M  is»*uu  fell  mortalK  w .  m  i- 
«d,  from  a  »h.'l  through  the  r»  /at  breast, 
at  the  terrio.e  “battle  of  AutitLuu."  at 
about  w\cn  o'clock  ou  the  moruir.g  e. 
Wtdo^liy,  the  I7ch  ot  Svptcmbcr — was 
txkeu  frutu  the  field  ia  a::  aribulwv  to 
feharpsburg.  one  and  a  Hal-’  miles  dTunt, 
and  di*J  twenty-fours  !t  •;>:*  afterward* 
He  hv  able  to  converse  f -.•«■ y  with  t  . 
around  him.  and  calieiv  gave  di^tium 
as  V  the  disposition  o’  In*.  b*dy.  a:.  1.  al¬ 
so,  regarding  his  farai’v.  il  hvl  been 
placed  in  comniaa  1  of  General  l>  s.w>  # 
corps,  consisting  of  Gvuerul*  W  illuh>N 
and  Geckn's  divisioas  to  which  had  been 
attacked  sonic  regiment*  of  new  recruit*, 
—in  aO,  about  eleven  thousand  men. — 
and  when  ordered,  with  bis  command,  to 
tbe  support  ot*  General  IRhiklr.  upon th*.* 
right  of  the  line,  where.  as  a  c  *nvsi*ou- 
uect  says.  *{the  air  was  alive  with  bullere.’’ 
he  received  his  duoth  wound,  and  In- 
horse  was  shot  from  under  him.  when  iu 
front  of  the  oiuiuu,  bravely  ui  jjui"  <•  r. 
bin  command,  uinm  its  second  udvimoe  tv 
the  attack. 

He  lied  the  death  of  a  soldier — a  sac¬ 
rifice  in  defence  of  the  Union  and  Con¬ 
stitutional  liberty  ;  and  the  world,  by  his 
death,  ie  deprived  of  one  ot  the  brave*.? 
and  bes?  of  men. 

The  tribute  ot  public  remembrance  is 
due  to  the  relic  came  of  worth.  Partial¬ 
ity  ia  in  no  way  so  strongly  characterized 
as  by  deserved  encomium.  Ho'v  can  rc.i. 

be  more  strikingly  evinced  than 
»hr>n  Truth  sanctions,  by  nicest  s*»n  - 
b lance,  the  giowing  portrait  of  noble 
worth. 

General  Minefield  has  filled  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  before  the  pubhc  f.*r  many 
years.  He  entered  the  militarv  academy 
at  West  Poiot,  from  Connecticut.  in  Ib!7, 
— graduated  with  the  highest  honors  m 
IS22,  and  waa  promoted  to  a  firs*,  heuten- 
aacy  in  the  corps  of  engineers  the  same 
year.  Such  was  the  confidence  repose  i 
in  bun  by  the  Government,  as  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer.  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  cou- 
ctroction  of  public  fortifications  for  near¬ 
ly  twenty  yearn,  and  W3s  universally  re¬ 
garded  as  an  ornament  to  the  service. 
Upon  ti.e  epoch  of  the  war  with  Mexi>  o. 

wiva  derailed  to  the  Army  ^  *i»c  Rio 
Grand.*-,  but  soon  alter  held  the  responsi¬ 
ble  position  ot  chief  engineer  of  the  ar¬ 
my  under  General  Tax  log.  He  was  the 
renowned  defender  of  Fort  Btoy.-i.  aud 
L&d  the  honor,  it  is  said,  of  seizing ’i;:c 
battle  groand  of  Buena  V »sra  ;  was 
wounded  r.t  Mont prey.  and  three  times 
bre vetted  fur  distinguished  bravery.  In 
1853  he  was  appointed  by  the  Executive, 
Inspector  General  of  the  United  Stales 
army,  (and  was  commissioned  by  Jefff.r- 
•om  Davis,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  War, 
who  then  remarked  that  the  appointment 
was  t  jiut  and  deserved  reward  to  one  of 
the  bravest  men  in  the  service.)  which  j-r- 
titioa  Le  held  until  the  commencement 
tLe  preset  unhappy  civil  war,  when  h*_ 
was  made  a  General  of  Brigade,  and  f.r 
,Vluc  i-^neMoaculcharip.  at  Washing- 
toil.  Hr  »«,  aftennrfe  ia  coramA„J  „f 
•ie  portion  a:  Newport  Newt,  from 
whence  be  *m  trmmfcrred  to  the  Jam.:, 
Ri.er,  an.l  mbae-jaeotiy  to  Saffcj!.'.  \‘. 
But  he,  *iji  hi.  force,  »as  caiiei  to  tl.e 
siJ  of  Gel. era]  M  C'tru..\  when  the  lur.j 
-as  re*>r£iin]zt>i  and  coaocLtratetl  on  ti,c 
Upper  Potomac,  where  he  took  part  in 
the  sanguinary  haul.,  of  Wednesday,  and 
there  Bel  his  .hath. 

Hu  remains  « ere  taken  Pi  Baltimore, 
where  an  mtenipt  was  mmle  ui  emlln'm 
Ihein.  but  Without  elTe.a.  and  tl  en  ■ .  enn- 
»»yed  to  (us  family  in  tins  Cue,  f„r  ir.o  r- 
Bn'nt.  Hisfunetal  was  sol.  irmo-d  ,.  ,. 
Veslay  with  er.rr  mark  of  aspect  it.  the 
^•*"  ‘1  -t  !k*  c: toe  o  to  esj-.-cis  Ta, 


li  e.  J  ..ss.nl  i  trUnt,  seuUd  he 
!»-.  J  •  »<  I.  D.k»LEt,  aul  eu!o*io  a  i- 
,  -aa.M  w.-rc  thmt-  vl  by  II K  ikm»^wu 
l  v«  \ • »'»  N  i  u  t  Dix  >\.  an  l  G»vocu.u 
!*.  xi-  T  \  ."v  war**  prewnt,  <vl-  *. 

u*»v  i‘  -l  -  ,•  •  army  a.  I  >*.;»• 

•■•fa  «*:'  rciE.  t  '4  "ther  with  fMVeral  b.itLi  - 
•n »  v,  ..(k'4,1%  u\  1  mtlaitry  f\t>ui  ILri- 
;«nv I  and  Tne  luvon  un  i 

si  1 . .  .  .  G  p»  i  •  | 

otlivr  c*  *v.  .s  .  <i  •«r.sj  p.v«»* o:  an  i 
v.  .'e  t',  iu  tin  .  r.ia  >nics.  The  Muiv 

j>L  of  tl.ii  Citv.  acted  u-»  a  bs'.i 


*.  •  -ujrd.  hrL  j:i,  .  <  m  of  il.u  .  tiNCMwi':*,  in  tJ.o  very  heart— Uiu  very 

j  par  tot  l  li-ro,  with  bo-ju-U  »  U  auU  fa.  fi  b.>- m,  of  Connecticut.  Gov.  Bucking- 
wl  ito  tloaren.  Uu  cither  aide  ol  the  v of.  i  havi  a|n»kc  feelingly  of  Lu»  delightful, 
tin  wai  a  *uck  of  miukebt,  with  wre.vha  I  though  brh  t*  aofuaintanee  w;ti*  (ion. 
of  ll-twora  over  the  buyou  t v  The  who!  -  f  M  m-'i«*M,and  hw  esu-cm  for  tlie  purity  of 
rcatei  under  a  canopy  of  American  bau-  ■»  ci'.  mvcter  The  Governor  said  that 
O.i  one  aide  of  the  ru l run 00  hung  jl  tii  auatii  of  Mannfiold  was  a  loss  to  eva- 
oa  th  j«»ti»s  r  u  steel  en  »rav-  ^  ry  v,ho  i**  aiming  to  diiuhargo  a  Ju- 
»rtoJ  GctisT.il.  lIuairtoL  ^  .  i  ref**rence  to  the  preservation  of  our 


1  <  i.h.st-'  .r.pli,  o 
L  t;g.  of  the  dep.tr 


•  *5  our  c-t»r  m.  vi'iti*!  ih»t  remains  on  S  iu- 
<lar  av  I  Mouduy,  and  *>:•  'i'uce-iay,  up  u.* 
?  »  the  hour  of  tiie  funeral,  the  church 

•  *h  «’u-  cwffj.d  wit1;  '«.>  •  who  txunc 
t»*  tc'tuy  tiv*r  esteem  <<i « ^  n.  M  iN»nru»'s 

1  pay  a  ti.imte  ot  respect  to 


ts  -.si  it  .  u-L  oi  hi.  Lily,  acted  ai  a  body  l,  .  .ir.ict«  r.  au  l  pay  a  tt, 
g  iu»\L  !*.».•  hsHi-e-ao  l  sisireu  oa  tne  ln->  B  h.-  nieiuory. 

raLv*  were  hung  with  mourning  ar.  I  t  The  luu.  r.d  exen  iv* 

II  of  ar:  itup  wc 
Ir  |  reprai;.-  tc 


i a  • 1  h 

hsiotir,  befitting  I 


other  sc.  :n->u>traUou« 
the  iKTavou 

Tne  lead  '  itt  «  in  G  ‘aoral  M  vn< 
t'leuf*  biojrup'iy  rvty  be  briofiy  given 
He  wij  t  .  -v'a  of  Husky  an.l  Mvu* 
i  r\;> s  Mcvuiua,  and  was  bom  in  51  fi 
New  H  ..  •  ri  i  »s.o  -u.l*vr  22.  lbt»3,  ar.-l 
was,  coictcxpieotiy,  in  the  50th  year  of 
hu>  a  a--  li.*  fatiier  was  a  sea  capLiin  iu 
tho  Wes?  1:  '...  trade,  (-r-neml  Mvss- 
rtvu>  married  Sptember  23,  l*':-" 
liortsu  >1  .  d.»:igLirer  of  Samcei.  and- 
C  vrm.r.iSc  ; Liv,.\<*sios)  Matheii.  of  Mid- 
iheU'vvn. .  :•  •  wi  -ai  he  has  hii  three  sons 
and  two  tl  c_'i.‘.er?.  four  of  u'.  otn  art- 
n  *w  living  L*ri«»  non  is  a  graduate  o: 
West  Point,  iAZisd  wo.- au  olbvrer  on  hl»  la¬ 
ther's  staff 

In  t)ie  private  odice**  of  neighborly 
friend-iiip.  General  M  vnsFIKID  was  truly 
exemplary  and  engaging.  JIls  numners 
easy  and  polite,  and  the  social  virtue-  of 
an  honest  heart  gave  a  glow  to  his  lan¬ 
guage  au-i  enliveaed  every  circle  in  which 
he  vrj.-  cocveriuit.  As  a  husband  and 
parent  h«:  »  u>  idcctionate  and  generous, 
and  |*eciw;.any  formed  k-r  sctcial  and  do¬ 
mestic  L.o.  Ia  politi.-s  Usj  was  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  but  co:.serva*:ve  and  consistent. 

He  was  a  true  friend  to  his  country.  He 
loved  the  great  family  of  Mankind.  He 
-  LOVEn  lit  Lrot>  I  Being  a  sincere,  intiu- 


ar:  imp  weg  and  in¬ 
to  the  s;. 
b’.ic  b  lildmg*.  *a;Ss»  i 
*  wrre'd  •.  <T  vt»  i  in  .a  j 

I?  -  ,  ,  ,  ‘ 

»  was  diSpLifoci 


OiiTu  -day.  were 
resting  cbjiracter, 
invasion.  *1  he 
any  private  ernes, 
per  xnanQer,  v,  ifh 
Tie  national 
:  half  ira-t  .  stores 


h. 


entird  and  uniform  friend  an  l  snpporrer 
of  the  Car--;  an  re  Si/:  -r,  lie  not  on’v  be- 
|  lieved,  but  be  exemplified  the  religion 
which  he  professed.  If  .*  was  always con- 
«pcu-)us  f-r  cner/y  of  min<l,  on  I  always 
acti  ve  to  patronize  every  u-cf;;i  in-titutioi; 

;  by  h’«  prc-ecacc,  his  interest  and  nis  abil- 
.  *'..e4  t  c'.*n>:dered  crc*od  «-lu«vition  as 
v  the  higi.  -*  e-sentia’  ;mjv.»rtance  to  the 
Rf-r,  iicT-djiu  anti  happiness  of  bis 
It  ;h  *rck.r-„  uniformly  exerted 
r.i»  :t  J  .  C  JO  prvM.ore  it-  Su/h  Vi  a- 
^  a.'d  nth  j-Ast!..*’  Ir.vc  of  edu¬ 

cation  that  he  est.»Mi-L-.-d  .a  seminary  for 
th.,  •  du‘“ai-/o  •  xonng  ladies  in  tlie  hb/n- 
vr  h.-ir. .he-.  1  >j-r.»  :,>:<!  :t  airav»i  wboi- 

*)  w-th  hi.*,  k#**n  moaru. 

r  -.a.'cfal  dLss ol a tion  of  this  tru'v 
heroic  .xtficer,  tne  army  as  well  as 

.  .c  ‘  eminently  a  lo»er.  and  w  ith  tliem 
<  .  .  ieads  ai  1  - 

rnirer-  u  ,,  ^hiic.  HU  tan Ty 
re.ati'  e-  --,r.  '..  a,  u-rrm  jht  batm»*h:i- 
cbolvc 

R  I  he  sil* 

9  that  r.' 
ser.Mon 
of  dnp 
•ad  ora  * 

friend  a.l  .  r,  j  r  wh 
the  }*  -  *  v  if.ur  „’,~r  h.t  tomb,  will  deep  J 
'■y  cn^.;  t raen^ovy  of  Their  long 
approved  rotary,  on  the  heart, 
•;xj.e:»4' -j.<»*d  hb»  fricndahip  or 
-  r«  Viua.av.uce 

isr.i.  Mhlik. 


■  at ion  f  t  \  it  »  m:  tiie  coinming- 
:  ..-9v»*:n  .us  widely  didu>  ! 
u  •  •  ••*  v.iemn  dep4>rtmcr:l 

■•r  •.  u\  ir  tJiU  City  evidence  th»* 
•'f  the  h-iman  heart  To  tho  loss 
*  m.rii — the  virtues  whi*-h 
.iighbor — y.^  fciocerc 
they  drop 


C  .m  t  other  places  of  b— -  ness  were  dosed, 
^  -ml  n!l  dial  was  Appropriate  and  fitting  to 
exemplify  the  smiacss  which  rested  on 
the  hearts  of  our  jicoplc,  was  done.  The 
deep  sense  of  sorrow  which  every  one  in 

im.-*  community  has  felt  since  the.iutelii- 
'•  nee  of  tier.  Masseu  :.i>’s  death  was  rc*- 
2  wived,  pervaded  ti.e  atmosphere  around 
-s.  Tbeti*  ;st  :aed  freight- 

»•*!  with  it,  aad  even  the  whisj>eriagof  the 
have?  tohi  the  same  s^.  1  talc.  A  pall 
seemed  to  rest  upon  the  whole  people. 

At  two  o'clock,  prayers  were  conduct- 
el  a;  the  late  residence  of  tiie  deceased, 
S  by  Kev.  Jeremiah  Taylor,  at  which  only 
the  family  and  reUuives  were  present. 
The  exercises  of  a  more  public  character 
:  ok  place  at  the  North  Church,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  pastor.  Uev.  Mr  Taylor, 
.'.-sisied  by  Iiev.  John  I-  Dudley*,  of  tbe 
Nvuth  Church.  The  lit-  l>v.  John  Wil¬ 
liam?.,  and  ltev.  l>r.  Cuniiuiugs,  of  thx- 
Wesleyan  University,  were  also  present. 
Prayer  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor.  after  which  tiie  cbai.t  *•  Unveil  thy 
faithful  Tomb.”  was  snug  by  the 
clioir.  The  pastor  deiiver**«l  a  touching 
ai  dress  upon  the  Christian  character  and 
public  services  of  the  deceased,  mention¬ 
ing  tiie  circumstance  of  his  having  made 
a  public  profession  of  the  (  ;n ’stian  thith 
O’!  the  4th  of  July,  Is'  11.  th.  anniversary 
of  tiie  Nation's  birth-day,  and  that  from 
that  time  forth,  he  had  exemplified,  in  a 
n •.»-«t  marked  degree  tliat  religion.  T'ce 
address  was  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
*  public.  and  Christian  virtues  of  tiie 

lamented  hero.  ;  , 

IZulogic.  addresses  were  'li^o  delivered 
r  y  Ebenezer  Jackson,  Senator  Dixon  and 
Governor  Buckingham,  c.u-b  of  whom 
in  the  most  feeling  ui:.iin>-r  of  the 
private  chun  ter  and  j.nbl:  services  of 
the  deceased.  It  was  with  evident  emo- 
ti-m  that  Mr  Jackson  refi-rr  I  t<*  his  in- 
i  t«-r*x»ui>e  with  Gen.  Ma’.yf.--"-i.  c-.-f-tinu- 
iijg  through  an  aopiiintunc**  of  upward* 
of  f»rty  years  standing,  an  i  which  had 
always  be*;n  of  th*;  most  p.cavmt  char- 
act.  t.  He  «aU  that  tic-  ancient  Gres-k-*. 
before  burying  their  d*.- vb  railed  oooti 
all  .  ’-'.za’iis  to  bring  any  accusation  a*/ainsi 
the  d.:c*^ifi*-d  they  iniobt  h*oe;  a*id  con¬ 
tinued  :  The  fri*-t»d-!  of  (•cncrnl  M.ins- 
ti.*' !  Fiii-jrht.  w*i‘h  rh»*  conli.lencc*. 

•  i  aOpovc  sii«*b  an  oritsil,  f«s»li»ig  stm;  tliat. 
*.--w  m  -n  lirvil  jc«i  im»  pure  -poth-^s  a 
N:nator  Dixon  Mud  that  the  last 
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fife. 

time  he  m«  t  G-n.  Man-field  was  at  an  in- 
u-r.irw  with  Gen.  Scott,  in  July,  lKOl, 
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>  ind . 
dun  i  • 

I  *nnr»- 

theT.  ‘ 
the  L  »r 
it  wvt 
Vortl. 
in  -xr  V 


Z  e  ^TbcrrnicG. 

•  »  G.-n»rai  Momtin  va*  _ 

•  *ft.  \  ify  at  an  early  hour  on  fe 
!  avi::g  reached  Mt  ri-  9 
glit  t~  *.it»  on  Satuol.iy  s 
vir.-:  »/  ••  riy  lay  in  »fa'r  f, 

il.-iil.  t  -ar«]>  l  hv  inembera  .  3 
regimen  a  H;  RiiinUi  opening  | 
••  i!ii*  •  'T*tit>uie  cm  tb*  fi 
f  J l  Ihc  rigRa.^jM  t 


at  which  tiin^  the  dcoe-.^  d  oMiccr  reef n- 
*  Do  meet  his  HDixonV]  ideal  of  a  ti.  bu¬ 
ry  h*?ro  lie  jl-o  n  iVrrc*]  to  M  tnsfiohi 
a-*  the  oldest  *>'d  moct  di-fin-gtiishcd  . 
<‘o/inectieiit*s  h*  rv»<*«,  au  l  whoao  name 
would  bo  a«c  iate<l  with  that  of  tho  no 
tie  Lyon  in  the  h.-arU  of  our  people, 
brum  llii!  grave  of  Putnam  •  n  the  east 
b>  the  ,,f  Womtc-r  Hi  th»-  msl,  tin*  f 

■v  *  T'f  tin*  *ei  vi!  State  is  h.‘*.  ’•  with  tho  p 


li  .ra/f.-d  ren sum  «  t  her  -.t  •  n«,  mid 

i.iiW  i»,  *;,n  v.»j  w  a*scmhie«is  with  pride 
an  >t'i  «i  vri?’i  *.  rr..w,  to  lav  i.ir.  thxii 


rrc^at.  fi. 


a*  ■!  <u:  ljt.. 


vc re  iK-u* : 


d. 


•ii  vi  qoc  uioru 


i** — was  a  Idas  not  only  to  the 
i  |.<uunity  hi  wlii oh  he  ha>  «(*eut  his  lcie- 
ur»  hou-.>.  hut  to  the  Suto  and  t«>  the* 
N  .'iat  !lo  closod  by  piomixing  that 
t  .>tin. -orion?  would  Like  the  proper  niean- 
ure-»  t  t«  -'.ify  ia  an  enduring  manner,  her 
sv  n-e  of  tilt*  sorrow  she  now  experiences* 
not  that  chiselled  marble  is  necessary  to 
preserve  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  the 
memory  ^  the  deeds  aud  vir  i*-^  of  the 
decvaso  !  rsitriot,  bur  to  teach  tfhlure  gea- 
er.dions  thclus;>u  of  his  eunobliag  er- 
:imr  le. 

A  chr.u:  was  snug  by  tho  choir,  and 
the  exercises  at  the  church  closed  vi  ith  a 
prayer  from  Rev.  Air.  Taylor. 

The  remains  were  then  placed  in  tbe 
hearse,  and  the  procession  of  military  and 
citizens,  the  Mansfield  Guard,  CapL  J.  N 
Camp,  a*  the  guard  of  honor,  formed  aa 
follows,  tad  marched  down  Main  street, 
/  tiiea  cojutcrm.irched  and  procee*ied  to 

*  tiie  Mortimer  Cemetery : 

J  Pa'3-AtL  FJiiUax  Hartford,  IGj.  Stilla&a, 
lOu  meo. 

K  Go*€r 23TI  Foot  Gu*.<l  of  New  Utrcc,  ilaj. 
Norton,  50  xra. 

City  Caanl  of  Hsrtfo.*i,  Pr*3iiot,  65  men. 
Coli’a  Annorj  Baud. 

&3»ercore  Horse  GuarJ  oi  N.*w  iI*T;a,  Vtxjor 
lagersoll,  120  meu. 

Goxtrccx'd  Bare;  Gatird  of  Hertford,  k.4jor 
Waters,  6u  B3S0. 

Artillery  bind,  Copt  Stack. 
B-artn. 

li«usSeld  Gaaru,  Capt.  J.  N.  Cacnp. 

Aids  Ol  V»  Hf.-dl  MdO&delJ. 

Body  Servant  aou  H*»rse. 
vf  «oiiljr  act!  In  Cf'fiirti. 

^  Committee  of  Arraogemeou. 

A'dsrmeo  aud  Co>uinoa  Coo  or  u. 

Tuwa  AaiQur.tiM. 

Guvereor  Buckin/i  »m  and  Ste3f. 

M  •jjr-Gviterdl  liu-ss.i  aud  Staff. 

Ofii«w  of  Uie  Arjiy  uad  Nat/. 

Mditary  OfB-iera  off  d-.y. 

Msyors  *r  d  Cuuun-ia  Goauciis  u!  too  e-Tdr»t 
Cities. 

Svaugcra.  K-.Tereod  C!*-rgy. 

Siubera  ot  tb.*  Dir.  M-dio»l  F.tcaHy. 
aud  SiudriCb*  Vi eoiuya  i  Un:rrr‘ily. 
Prufes-urs  a^J  >ta  leats  C  :r^t-y  L’.r.aity  School 
Board  ol  Elacatiuo.  Pi  >Uc  Schools. 

Tr-  it-  Sckoula,  Od  1  Fello*'*  Society, 
iiureeil  Idook  and  Ljddar  Ci-mpaay. 

St.  Jubtra  S<>ciety. 

C:i*ceo9  G.*L-r»;i*. 

T’  *■  church  bells  wore  tolled  and  raia- 
ve«  •  •  i  during  the  passage  of 
lac  j>ri>ceseion  to  the  burying  ground. 

At  the  cemetery,  a  brief  prayer  was 
off-rvdtiT  |],-v  Mr.  I ludley,  after  which 
:r^*  mortal  rein  tins  of  Gen.  Mansfield,  tb<i 
*- >':<»/•,  hero  a.vl  patriot,  were  lowered 
tiij  tt.e  5;leci  cleimhers  of  the  grave. 
Three  volleys  were  fired  over  his  la*t 
re*:::.g  place  by  the  Mansfield  Guard, 
aaJ  the  irn.ueose  ooTiCrMjrre  of  sorrowing 
acquaintano.-s  arc!  frieiids  turae«l  from 
the  elo>iug  scene  with  tiie  sadness  of 
their  hearts  well  delineated  on  their  faces. 

— ,1  here  were  nninerrius  dis'.inguinhed 
|T>’*  i-  from  abroarl,  among  whom  we 
not.  1  („-,v  Buckingham,  Senator  Dix¬ 
on.  Bon.  James  E.  English.  Mayor  Hara- 
r  r-  •'  of  Hartford,  Mnc  George  R. 
■•*  -  ‘-aa.  Joseph  W.  Aisop,  R.p ,  of 

y..w  .Vork,  and  others.  Captains  Dyer 
r».;i  Norton,  aud  one  other  officer,  ajdj 
t  (Vi  Mansfield,  and  numerous  miiita- 
ry  m  r'iemcu  from  various  comraandj, 
wcr»*  •»?*>  present. 

Th*  military,  .about  500  in  number, 

••  i  tu»' ■  l  a  most  bountiful  repast  at 
V.  Tior.-mgh  Hall,  through  th.-  liG«r- 
•  x»ur  citizens.  The  tabled  war* 
u.Uj  luxuries  an.l  RiibotsnUalc  of 
a!.  arid  :ilj  who  desired,  partook 

•  :.(  r*  1  is**  supply  of  edibles  a  w  mor® 
ti  ir.  i*mugh 

'I  1  :i.-  -  -y  display  was  imposing  arid 

i  ir™*  •  2*  |.rej*vr  tribute  of  rrs*  *vt 

i  of  tbe  civin  virtu*-,*-  ,  J 

i...  -  -  «  *4  ii*  tl*y 
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This ’"ansfield  Memorial'  for  Ge-erel  Mansfield  should  be  kept  with  your  Civil  War  material. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  family  tree,  this  general  is  not  a  close  relative  of  E.  Mansfield. 

Their  mutual  ancestors  were  brothers  that  came  to  America  in  1640.  One  settled  in  New  Haven  and 
founded  Ed.  Mansfield's  line,  -while  the  other  settledin  what  is  now  called  the  town  of  Mansfield 
and  founded  the  line  of  General  Mansfield. 
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